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Fic. 1.—VIEW OF PALESTRINA. 


PRAENESTE: A STUDY FOR ITS RESTORATION.* 
By H. Cuatton Brapsuaw [4.], Croce di Guerra, Rome Scholar in Architecture. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th January, 1921. 


VY HE town of Praenestet (modern Palestrina) lies about 23 miles east of Rome on the slope of 
Monte Glicestro, a spur of the Apennines, where the limestone of the mountains runs down 
into the voleanic plain. he town faces nearly due south towards the Alban Hills, and is in a 


position of great natural strength, which was made still stronger by artificial means. Strabo} mentions 


it with Tibur as a stronghold, and adds that as such it was the more redoubtable of the two. Its climate 
is healthy and cool, compared with that of the plain, and in Imperial times it was a favourite resort 
of those who wished to escape from the heat of the Roman summer. 

The origin of Praeneste is quite unknown. Various contradictory legends are given of its founda- 
tion. It was attributed by Virgil§ to Caecubus, son of Vulcan, probably following the popular tradition, 
but by others to Telegonus, || son of Odysseus, or to Praenestos,{] his grandson. These last traditions 
give some colour to the statement made by Strabo in the passage referred to above, that both Tibur 
and Praeneste were believed to be Greek in origin, Praeneste being originally called Polystephanos** 
(the Many-crowned). 

The earliest settlement was probably on the acropolis (now Castel $. Pietro), which at an early 
date was connected by long walls of Cyclopean masonry with the town which grew up round the 
sanctuary of Fortune on the lower slope of the mountain. The natural strength of Praeneste and its 


* In preparing the archeological part of this paper] have 72 wediwy Tais uev vdpelas Xapw Tais 3 éSddwy Nabpalwy, dv év 
to thank my wife, who, as the holder of a Travelling Stu- 
dentship from Newnham College, Cambridge, has collabo- “At 
rated with me throughout; and also Dr. Thomas Ashby, 
who used his expert knowledge of topography and biblio- 
graphy unsparingly on my behalf. 

t Yor further details with regard to the history of Prae- 
neste, see EK. Fernique, Ftude sur Préneste, Part I. (Histoire 
de la ville de Préneste). R. Van Deman Magoffin, Topo- 
graphy and Municipal History of Praeneste, Part Il. (Muni- 
cipal History); also the preface to the Inscriptions from 
Praeneste, C.I.L. xiv. p. 288, 

t Strabo, v. 3, 11: Ipaweords & eoriv brovl 7é rhs \THxys 
iepov érionuov xpnornpiagov. duddrepar & ai rorers ara TH ary 
Tpooptmevac Tvyxdvovow dpewyn, dtéxovor & aAAHAwWY soo 


fa Madpcos tro\copxovuevos amébave. 
Pracneste is the notable shrine of Fortune with its 
oracle. Both of these towns (sc. Praeneste and 'Tibur) are 
situated on the same range of mountains and are 100 stades 
distant from one another. Praeneste is twice as far from 
tome, Tibur less. It is said that both are of Greek origin, 
and that Praeneste was formerly called Polystephanos (the 
Many-crowned). Both are strong places but Praeneste is 
far the stronger. For as citadel above the city it has a lofty 
mountain divided from the ridge by a narrow neck, above 
which it towers for two stades in direct ascent. Besides 
being naturally strong the site is pierced in all directions 
right down to the plain by secret tunnels, some for the sake 
of water and some to serve as hidden exits. In one of these, 
while he was besieged there, Marius died.” 

§ Virgil, Aeneid vii. 677-679. 

Plutarch, Parallel, 41. 


q Steph. Byz. s.v. 


oradiouséxarov, THs 5é' Puuns Ipaweords uev kal durddorov, TiBoupa 
gaci 5 
Ilo\verépavov KadetoOa mpdrepov. 


& é\arrov. "EdAnvidas dugorépas’ Ipaweordy yoiv 


épuuvy mév odv éExarépa rodv . 
IIpaivecros. 


5 épuuvorépa Mpaweords: dxpav yap exee Tis wey modews UrrepHev 
épos inrov, dricOev & ard cuvexovons dpews abyéve Sifevyuévor, 
imepaipov ai dvol radios Tov'rouv mpds dpbiay avdBacw. mpos de 
TH €puuvdrnre Kal Suapvse kpumrais duarérpyrar mavraxddev expt 
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** This name seems particularly suitable when we con- 
sider the walls which surround the city and support the 
terraces rising one above the other on which it is built. Cf. 
Nissen, Landeskunde, ii. p. 620. 
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position commanding both the way into the land of the Aequi up the valley of the Liris and also th 
pass of Algidus, the principal routes between Northern and Southern Italy, together with the fame « 
its oracle, combined to make it one of the most important towns of Central [taly. 

Finds of ivpry and bronze* in the necropolis prove that as early as the eighth or seventh centurie 
B.c. 1t had dealings not only with Etruria but with Phoenicia and the East, while the later ‘ cista: 
Praenestinae,”” or incised bronze caskets, and mirrors testify to its continued prosperity in the thir 
and second centuries B.C. 
In the earliest historical times Praeneste was probably a member of the Latin League whose hea 


was Alba Longa. At any rate Livy tells us that in 499 B.c. 1t withdrew from the League and formed 


an alliance with Rome. This early friendship did not, however, prevent Praeneste from becoming on: 


of Rome's greatest adversaries during the years of her struggle for the headship of Latium, which was 
finally achieved in the Latin War, 340-338 B.c. Even after the triumph of Rome, Praeneste, though 
deprived of part of her territory, was not absorbed in Rome, but remained an allied city. During th 
Second Punie War in 216 B.¢ 7 Prac heste showed its loyalty bv the feats of the heroie band of its 
citizens who, under M. Anicius, after the defeat at Cannae, defended Casilinum against Hannibal. 
These men refused the Roman eitize nship oftered by the Senate in recognition of their deed, and 
Praeneste remained a separate community unti! the Social War, B.c. 90, when, with other towns which 
had not rebelled or whieh had laid down their arms at once, it received the full franchise and became 
a Roman Municipium.§ 

During the Civil War, B.c. 82, the younger Marius took refuge at Praeneste after the battle of 
Saeriportus, and Sulla blockaded the town. On its surrender Marius committed suicide and Praeneste 
Was punished by the slauchte r of its male inhabitants, the loss of its privileges asa Municipium, and 
the settlement of 2 military colony on part of its territory. Soon after this Sulla, who called himself the 
favourite of Fortune, largely remodelled the city, placing the forum at the foot of the hill in the plain 
and rebuilding the Temple of Fortune, on a large scale, so that it occupied much of the site of the 
earlier town. 

From this time Praeneste seems to have changed its character. Its fine scenery and healthy 
climate made it popular with wealthy Romans. Villas were built on the plain below and on the neigh- 
bouring hills, and Horace™ ranks it with Tibur and Baiae as a health resort. Augustus** stayed there, 
and it was in gratitude for recovery from an illness in a villanear that Tiberiustf restored to the town 
the position of Municipium. It was )) itronised by other emperors, including Hadrian, who probably 


built the large villa (on the site of the modern Campo Santo) in which the famous Antinous Braschi 





was found,t{ and Mareus Aurelius. Pliny the Younger.$§ and Symmachus, |||! were among the private 
persons who possessed villas near Praeneste. 

From the earliest times the fame of Praeneste was bound up with that of the sanctuary and oracle 
of the Goddess Fortune, who was here worshipped as Primigenia or “* First-born ” (of Jupiter). The 
oracle delivered its responses by means of “ lots ” or slips of wood with letters carved upon them. 
These were supposed to have leapt from the rock when it was cleft by a certain Numerius Suffustius, 
according to Cicero, who gives the legend of their origin and also the most important reference to the 
shrine found in any ancient writer. 

It is uncertain how soon the oracle became famous outside Latium, but the fact that during the 


*Manv of the finds are in the Villa Giulia Museum, © Horace, Odes, iii. 3. 
Rome. Helbig’, ii. pp. 318 ft., and also C. Densmere Curtis, et Sictoniua-.ta. 72. 
Memoirs of the American Acat f oY ’ l. il. ++ Aulus Gellius, xvi. 12. 


+ Livy, n. 19. ‘ai : 
Helbig®, i. 288, p. 191. The brick stamns prove the 


* Livy, xxin. 17. +4 Pp. | ' 
K Ry the Leges Julia and Plautia Papiria villa to have been built in the reign of Hadrian. 
sR LELZOS + F ) 
- . 1 1 RS , iy 4 
Plinv, H.N. 36, 25, confirms this by his mention of the $$ Pliny, Fpist. v. 6. 
‘lithostroton ” with which Sulla adorned the pavement of Svmmachus, Lpist. i. 2, iii. 50. 


the ** delubrum ” of Fortune at Praeneste ** Cicero, De Divinatione, ii. 41; see below, p. 152 
} 
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Virst Punie War the Consul Lutatius Cereo* wished to consult the lots but was not allowed by the 


Senate on the ground that a Roman should consult none 


hird century B.c. its iImpor- 
ince was considerable. In 

loS p.c. Livy tells us that King 
Prusiasof Bithynia made offer- 
vs to the Goddess Fortune 

f Praeneste.t Cicero, in the 

hapter in which oceurs the de- 

cription of the shrine, speaks 
f the visit pail by the famous 

Greek philosopher Carneades, 
vhoisreported to have said that 
lortune at Praeneste was more 
fortunate than anywhere else.t 
The shrine of the Goddess 


<cems to have suffered severely 


when Praeneste was captured 








Valerius Maximus, i. 3, 2. 
+t Livy, xiv. 44. 


| rhunzm, 








Fic. 3.—A Srreet IN PALESTRINA, 


*Nusquam se fortunatiorem quam Praeneste vidisse 


ut national oracles, goes to show that by the 





by Sulla. But Sulla paid special rever- 


ence to the Goddess Fortune, whom he 
heldas his patroness,and under him the 
shrine was rebuilt with great magnifi 
cence on a much larger seale. This 
restoration must have madeit thelargest 
sanctuary of the kind in Italy and a 
conspicuous landmark, 

Cicero§ says that in his day the 
consultation of the lots had partially 
fallen into disuse,and that only the vul- 
gar and ignorant now believed in them. 
Tiberius tried to abolish their use, and 
ordered the box in which they were kept 
to be transported to Rome. The story 
coes that when the box was opened in 
Rome the lots had disappeared, but 
that they appeared once more when the 
box was restored to its place. ‘l'errified 
hy this portent, Tiberius desisted from 
his intention and left the oracle alone. 
At any rate the cult of Fortune and 
her oracle continued under the Empire. 
Domitian * put himself under the pro- 
tection of the Goddess every year, and 
the oracle foretold his assassination in 
96 a.p. Alexander Severus** also con- 


S Lov. cit. 
Suctonius, Tiberius, 63. 
© Suetonius, Domitian, 15. 
** |Laimopridius, Jn Alex. Sev. 4. 
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sulted the lots, which are said to have promised him the Kmpire if he could escape the plots of Elaga- 
balus, replying in the words of Virgil, “ si qua fata aspera rumpas, tu Marcellus eris.” 

Christianity found a powerful opponent in the Goddess Fortuna Primigenia, though the existence 
of Christians at Praeneste in the third and fourth centuries a.D. is proved by the martyrdom in 274 a.p 
of St. Agapitos, and by the record of a bishop of Praeneste as early as 313 a.p.* Constantine, on his 
acceptance of Christianity, ordered the closing of the oracle and shrine, in common with all other pagan 
buildings ; but on the accession of the Emperor Julian it was again reopened, and fragments of an 
inscription in his honour have been found. ‘The oracle was finally closed by the Emperor Theodosius, 
who in 392 a.p. put an end to pagan cults. After this time Christianity conquered, and Praeneste 
became one of the suffragan bishoprics of the Roman See. The relics of the martyred saint, Agapitus, 
were removed from the basilica outside the town, where they had been buried, and placed in one of the 
most important buildings of pagan Praeneste, which became the Cathedral dedicated in his honour. 
The great temple built by Sulla in the upper part of the town became the seat of medieval barons, and 
the name of the town itself gradually changed from Praeneste—Civitas Praenestina to Penestrina, 
Pelestrina, and finally Palestrina. 

The earliest notice that we have concerning medieval Palestrina is the deed of gift by which 
Pope John XIII. ceded the territory of Palestrina to his sister Stefania in 970 a.p. Her family remained 
in possession till 1043 a.p., when by the marriage of the last of the line, Emilia, to Stefano de Columna, 
Palestrina passed into the hands of the Colonna family. On the death of Emilia, the Pope, Gregory VIT., 
laid claim to the estate on the ground that as she was the last of the line, the property should now 
revert to the Holy See. This claim was resisted by her son Petrus de Columna, and in 1117 a.p. Pope 
Paschal II. took it from him by foree. After Paschal’s death, however, Petrus recovered Palestrina 
and the Colonnas continued in undisturbed possession for nearly two hundred years. 

In 1297 a.p. the Colonnas revolted from Pope Boniface VIII., and the next year the city was taken 
and razed to the ground. But under Clement V. the Colonnas were allowed to regain possession and 
rebuild their city. 

In 1437 a.p. the Colonnas again rebelled, this time against Pope Eugenius IV., who followed the 
example of his predecessor Boniface, and ordered the unhappy city again to be levelled with the 
ground. This was carried out by Papal troops under Cardinal Vitelleschi. 

Soon after this the Colonnas once more reconciled themselves to the Church, and Pope Nicholas V. 
(1447-1455 a.p.) gave permission to rebuild the city. This was done by Stefano Colonna, who also 
restored the fortress on the site of the ancient acropolis (Fig. 2). His son Francesco restored the palace. 

From this time the city took on its modern aspect. The Colonnas remained its feudal lords, though 
with limited rights, until 1630 a.p., when it passed by purchase to the Barberini family, who still keep 
the title of Princes of Palestrina. The last event of historical importance which may be said to concern 
the town is the defeat in the plain below of the Bourbon troops from Naples by Garibaldi and his 
soldiers in 1840.7 

The modern town is a dirty, picturesque place with winding streets that break at intervals into 
flights of steps (Fig. 3). Built into the walls of the many medieval houses that remain can be seen 
pieces of cornices, friezes and architraves, while broken column drums and other fragments are to be 
found in most of the gardens. 

IT. 

The literary notices of the Temple of Fortune at Praeneste and its oracle are very scanty. The 

passage in Cicero, De Divinatione, ii. 41,¢ referred to above, is the most important. This passage, 


* For further information about Christian Praeneste fustium Praenestinorum monumenta declarant honestum 
see Marucchi, Guida, pp. 145 ff. hominem et nobilem, somnis crebris ad extremum etiam 
¢ G. M. Trevelyan, Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Re- minacibus cum iuberetur certo in loco silicem caedere, per- 
public, pp. 138 ff. territum visis irridentibus suis civibus id agere coepisse ; 


t Cicero, De Divinatione, ii. 41, 85-86 : “* Numerium Suf- itaque perfracto saxo sortis erupisse in robore insculptas 
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besides giving the origin of the lots, tells us more than any other authority about the original shrine. 
rom it we learn that the spot where the lots leapt out of the rock was in Cicero’s time in a sacred 
enclosure and that near it was the shrine of Jupiter Puer,* who was represented as a suckling child 
with Juno in the lap of Fortune and was worshipped by matrons. Cicero continues that the Temple 
of Fortune stood on the spot where honey had flowed out of an olive tree, from the wood of which was 
made the chest which contained the sacred lots. 

With regard to the Temple we learn from Pliny that it contained a heavily gilded statue of 
ortune.t In another place Pliny, in talking about various kinds of paving, mentions that called 
‘ lithostroton,” and says that the pavement of this kind given by Sulla to the Temple of Fortune at 
Praeneste remained in his day. This gift of Sulla has by many been tho ught to be the mosaics with 
marine and Egyptian subjects, the former of which is still in situ, while the latter, the famous Nile 





inosai¢c, Was removed and restored and is now in the Palazzo Barberini at the top of the town. 


Livy tells us that in commemoration of the exploit of M. Anicius at Casilinum, his statue was set 


up in the Forum at Praeneste with an inscription, a copy of which was attached to three statues in the 


‘Temple of Fortune.§ 


rom an inscription of the age of the Antonines |) recording a gift of statues we learn of the existence 


of a building called the * Junonarium ” and also that the Temple of Fortune had a ** pronaos.”’ 


Beyond references to sacred buildings and dedications, there is a passage in Varro§] from which we 


know that Praeneste possessed a very ancient ‘‘ solarium,” or solar clock, with an inscription. Traces 
of this clock, showing it to have been of peculiar design, were found ia 1882 by Professor Marucchi** 


on the southern face of the building which is now the main part of the Cathedral of S. Agapito. 


An old ** aerarium ”’ is under the building now the seminary. 
Fasti Praenestini,”’ the celebrated calendar of Verrius Flaccus, were set 


of pre-Sullan date.TT The * 


[ts name is fixed by an inscription 


up either in the upper or lower part of the forum (there is a variety of reading in the passage in 


Suctonius).£{ Marble slabs of this calendar were used as building material in the old basilica of S.Agapito 


priscarum litterarum notis. Is est hodie locus saeptus 
religiose propter Jovis pueri qui lactens cum Junone For- 
tunae in gremio sedens mammam anppetens castissime coli- 
tura matribus. Eodemqgue tempore in eo loco ubi Fortunae 
nune est aedes mel ex olea fluxisse dicunt, haruspicesque 
dixisse summa nobilitate illas scrtis futuras, eorumque 
iussu ex illa clea arcam esse factam eoque conditas sortis 
quae hodie Fortunae monitu tolluntur. Quid igitur in his 
potest esse certi quae Fortunac monitu pueri manu mis- 
centur atque ducuntur ? Quis rebur illud cecidit, do- 
lavit, inseripsit ?”’ 

* From the records of Praeneste we learn that Numerius 
Suffustius, a man of rank and consideration, was ordered 
hy frequent dreams, which at the last became threatening, 
to break open the flint rock at a certain spot. Terrified by 
his visions, he began to do this, though his fellow-citizens 
laughed at him, and when the rock was shattered lots leapt 
out carved in oak with the marks of ancient letters. This 
is the place which is now religiously enclosed near the 
shrine of Jupiter Puer, who as a suckling child sits with 
‘Juno in the lap of Fortune seeking her breast, and is wor- 
shipped by mothers with the purest rites. They say that 
at the same time honey flowed from an olive tree at the 
spot where now is the Temple of Fortune, and that the 
haruspices declared that the lots would be held in the 
greatest honour, and that at their command a chest was 
made of the olive tree in which the lots were placed and 
from which they are now taken when Fortune bids. What 
certainty can there be in these lots which are shuffled and 
drawn by the hand of a child? . . . Who cut down that 
oak and worked it and carved letters upon it ?” 

* The hest explanation of this cult seems to lie in the fact 
that Fortune as Primigenia was also called “* Jovis Puer ” 
(ie., filia). This is shown byinscriptions. This was pro- 
bakly later misunderstood and referred to Jupiter himself, 


and so vave rise to the cult of Jupiter as a babe. Cf. Wis- 
sowa, Religion und Kultus de ef Rgmer, pp. 208 ff. 

t Pliny, H.N. xxiii. 61. He is discussing the method of 
gilding by means of thin gold piates ** bracteae ’’ and con- 
tinues ** crassissimae ex iis Praenestinae vocantur etiam 
nunc retinente nomen Fortunae inaurato ibi simulacro.” 

t Pliny, H.N. xxxvi. 64: “ Lithostrota coeptavere iam 
sub Sulla parvulis certe crustis. Exstat hedie quod in For- 
tunae delubro fecit.””’ Cf. Marucchi, Atti Pont. Acc. 1910, 
pp. 146 #. 

§ Livy, xxiii. 19, 18: ** Statua eius indicio fuit Praeneste 
in foro statuta, loricata, amicta toga, velato capite, cum 
titulo lamnae aencae inscripto, M. Anicium pro militibus 
qui Casilini in praesidio erant votum solvisse, idem titulus 
tribus signis in aede Fortunae positis fuit subiectus.” 

CUI. xiv. 2867: ** L. Sariolenus Naevius Fastus con- 
sularis ut Triviam in Iunonarium, ut in pronao aédis sta- 
tuam Antonini Augusti, Apollinis, Isityches, Spei, ita et 
hane Minervam Fortunae Primigeniae donum dedit cum 
ara.”’ 

© Varro, De Lingua Iatina, vi. 4: 
medius dies. D antiquiin hoc loco non R dixerunt ut Prae- 
neste incisum in solario vidi.” 

** Marucchi, Annali dell’ 1st. 1884, pp. 286 ff. Cf. also 
Guida, p. 65, Fig. 9, and Atti della Pont. Acc. 1918, pp. 226, 
ff., for his latest ideas on the subject. He uses this clock 
together with a passage from Ovid (lFasti, vi. 59) to en- 
deavour to identity the building with the Junonarium men- 
tioned in the inscription given above (C.J. L. xiv. 2867). 

++ C.I.L. xiv. 2975: ‘* M. Anicius L. f. Baaso, M. Mer- 
'. f. aedilis acrarium faciendum dederunt.” 

tt Suetonius, De Grammaticis, 17 : ‘* Statuam habet (se. 
Verrius Flaccus) Praeneste in infericre (v./. superiore) fori 
parte contra hemicyclium in quo fastos a se ordinatos et 
marmoreo pariete incisos publicarat.” 


** Meridies ab eo quod 


sieius ( 
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outside the town, but one fragment was discovered 
near S. Maria dell’ Aquila on the site of the Forun 
of the Roman Colony. 

‘There is one important reference in medieval 
times to the temple inthe upper part of the town. 
It is given in Petrini’s Memorie Prenestine, and is 
numbered Monumentum XNXIT.* 
petition of the Colonna family for the restitution 
of their rights after the destruction of the city in 


It is from a 


1297, and gives the only description of the upper 
Temple extant, showing that it had flights of 
marble steps leading up to a hemievele above 
which was a round temple crowning the whole 
design. 
[11.—Breiiocrarny. 

(1445 
Cod. Vat. 


1. GIULIANO DA SANGALLO 1516). 


Drawing of apsidal building. Barb. 
Lat. 4424, fol. 48a. 
2. 


Pirro Licorio. Plan and perspective of 


restored sanctuary. The originals are in Turin 
\rchivio del Stato), as there is a copy of both in 
Cod. Ottoboni. Lat. 3373, f.71, 72. There are also 
copies In Cod. Vat. Lat. 3439, fol. 50, 51, and of 
the plan in the Vienna Hofbibliothek, Sammlung 
\rchitektonischer Handzeichnungen N. 272 (lig. 
1), (They are attributed by Egger to GrroLamo 
Rarnanpr and reproduced by him.) 
Portions of the above and the Sangallo draw- 
ing are reproduced by Canina and Delbriick. 





* Petrini, 
dicunt in Civi 
exterminto et rul 
qUissituis, ef Cum Ten | 
Virginis dedi 


Caesarem Imperatorem, ¢ 


orem Beate 


implis, et 


quitusi et cum scalis de 
largis, per quas etiam equit lo ascend tin Palacium 
et Templum predicta, que quidem scale erant ultra centum 
numero Palacium autem sal edi t d modum 
vnius C propter primam litfteram nomir Sui, Templum 
Palacio itum ad 
modum S. M. Rotunde «ds 4 lt ! per ipsum 


Bonifacium et ejus tvrampnidem ex] fuerint total 


inherens opere sun 


exterminio et ruine, et cun mnil s Pa is et edi 
ficiis et Domibus ejusdem civitatis, et ! iris antiq ‘us 
simis opere Sarracenico facti lris et mag 
nis, que sola dampna tam thilia sunt, 
quod multa et magna bona non suff rent ad refectionem 
mssent, 


»bilita- 


ipsorum, nee aliqua ratione 1 l sum? : a 
ut fuerunt refici propter magnam antiquitatem, et ne 
predictorum 

‘* Item in Castro Montis 
iter dirui fecit, 
cherrima, et 


tem operum 
! aa 

ubi erat Rocea nobilissin alacia pul 

mur. antigul 

lapidibus nobilibus sicut 


Next they mentior 


is entirely laid waste with destruction and ruin, with its 
most noble and ancient palaces and its great and solemn 
emple, which was dedicated to the honour of the Plessed 
Virgin, all of which were built by the Emperor Julius 
Caesar to whom the Town of Penestrina belonged of old, 
ind with its broad and spacious flights of noble marble 
steps up which a man might even rid 
temple 
whic hi 


>on horseback to the 

ind palace aforesaid. And the palace of Caesar, 
was built in the shape of @ single C 
first letter of his name, 


hecause of the 
nd the temple above and adjoining 
the palace which was built with most noble and sumptuous 
workmanship in the shape of S. M. Rotunda (i.e, the Pan- 
in Rome. All of which, through this same Peniface 
and his tvranny, were laid waste in utter destruction and 
ruin: with all the other palaces also and buildings and 
dwelling houses of the same city, and with its ancient walls 
oft Saracen 
Which such great and inestimable losses that 
many and great riches would not suffice to restore them, 
nor could they by any 


t} 
theon 


workmanship made of great 


square stones. 
alone are 


means, not even by the greatest 
be rebuilt as of the 
cellence of the aforesaid works. 

* Next they mention the Citadel of the Mount of Penes- 
trina, 


sums of m mey, they were, Leeanse 


sreat antiquity and ex 


which he likewise caused to be destroyed, where was 
a nehle fort and beautiful palaces and most ancient walls 

f Saracen workmanship and of noble stones like the walls 
of the aforesaid city. : 
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3. ANDREA PaLiaptio (1518-1580). Sketch plans, elevations and sections showing schemes for the 
restoration of Praeneste. R.I.B.A. Library, vol. viii. 10, 11, ix. 1-9, reproduced by Burger, Zeitschrift 
fiir Geschichte der Architektur, 1908-1919, pp. 203-210. 

4. M. Suaresu. Praenestes Antiquae Libri Duo. Roma, 1655. Mainly an ecclesiastical history, 
but contains references to pagan remains. Three plates, plan, elevation and perspective of Praeneste 
restored after Pietro da Cortona (see p. 65 of Suarez’ book). The originals are at Windsor. 

5. L. Ceccont. Storia di Palestrina citta del prisco Lazio, illustrata con antichi iscrizione e notizie 
finora inedite. 1756. One plate giving map of Palestrina and surrounding country. 

6. GrorGE HapFie.p, 1792. Views and restoration of Palestrina. R.I.B.A. Library. Six sheets, 
two showing restored plan and elevation, remainder perspectives giving actual state of the town. 
(These drawings were the subject of a lecture given before the Royal Institute of British Architects 
ii May, 1848, by J. Papworth.) 

7. Perrint. Memorie Prenestine disposte in forma di Annali. Roma, 1798. Contains inter alia 
the petition of the Colonna family giving the description of the later temple. 

8. Huyor. 1811. Bibliotheque de lV’école des Beaux Arts. Paris. Monuments Antiques, ii. PI. 
189-191. Six drawings, plans and elevations, showing état actuel and restoration. 

9. Nippy anp THon. Il Tempio della Fortuna Prenestina. Roma, 1825. Description, plans and 
restoration. ‘Text reproduced in Nibby’s Dintorni di Roma, vol. ii. pp. 475 ff. Roma, 1848. 

10. Luiar Rossinr. Antichita dei Contorni di Roma. Roma, 1826. Perspectives, état actuel, 
restored plan and elevation. 

11. Guenepin. Bibliotheque de Uécole des Beaux Arts. Paris, 1840. Plans and elevations showing 
état actuel and restoration. 

12. Tera. Bibliotheque de Vécole des Beaux Arts. Paris, 1846. Collection Lampuée. Restaurations 
des monuments anciens, envois de Rome. Plans, elevations and sections, with details of the apsidal 
building, état actuel and restoration. 

13. T.L. Donxaupson. Cire. 1848. RI.B.A. Library. A drawing of Huyot’s restoration“ corrected (?) 
on the spot.” 

14. Canrya. Fdifizi, vi. Pl. 111-119. Roma, 1856. Restoration details and map. 

15. Bernier, 1875. N. wall of * area sacra.” D’Espouy, Pl. 47. 

16. EK. Ferniqur. Htude sur Préneste. Paris, 1880. One plate giving plan of town. Contains the 
fullest description and history. 

17. P. Buonpen. Mélanges d’ Archéologie et d’ Histoire de UV école francaise ad Rome, 1882, pp. 168 ff. 
‘l'wo plates showing elevation and plan of état actuel. The most complete plan showing the remains 
of the ancient town. 

18. Creotia, 1889. Restored plan and elevation in the Municipio at Palestrina. Drawn by 
l,AMBUSIER. 

19. R. Van Deman Macorrry. * A study of the Topography and Municipal History of Praeneste.”’ 
Johns Hopkins University Studies, 1908. Gives a useful list of buildings mentioned in inseriptions at 
Palestrina. 

20. D. Vacuieri. Articles in Not. Scari and Bull. Comm., 1909. vol. xxxviil. pp. 212 ff. 

21. R. Devsruck. Hellenistische Bauten in Latium. Vol.i. pp. 47 ff. “ Das Heiligtum der Fortuna 
in Praeneste.”” 1907. Ten plates and forty-four illustrations in text. An analysis and description of the 
lower group of buildings and an attempt to decide their identity. Vol. il. pp. 1 ff., 1912. Additional 
remarks and one plate giving his idea of lower group. 

22. O. Marvccut. Various articles and notes of excavation since 1881. The most important are : 

Bull. Ist. 1881, pp. 248 ff.; 1882, pp. 244 ff. 

Bull. Comm. 1895, pp. 26 ff.; 1904, pp. 233 ff.; 1907, pp. 275 ff. 

Atti. Pont. Ace. 1910, pp. 67 ff.: 1918, pp. 226 ff. 

Also Guida Archaeologica dell Antica Praeneste. Latest edition, Rome, 1912. 
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In the foregoing bibliography mention has been made of all the authorities of any importance 


dealing with Praeneste. The numerous articles cited in the catalogue of the German Archaeological 
Institute deal in the main with the necropolis. A few references to casual discoveries in the town 
itself will be found in Notizie degli Scavi. 

[V. 

Since the Renaissance Praeneste has been the subject of several restorations. These attempts 
show two main faults. First, temple buildings, colonnades and open spaces all connected with the 
sanctuary have been made to cover the whole slope of the hill ; secondly, a perfect balance has been 
shown throughout. ‘The reason for this is that early schemes for restoration were made without any 
exact measurements of the actual remains visible. Discoveries and excavations which have recently 
been made on the site, though not on any large seale, suffice to disprove these restorations, in ail of 
which imagination plays a large part. Hadfield’s is a particularly striking example of this freedom of 
treatment, no design showing less likeness to the possibilities of the actual remains than his ; while 
in the latest, that of Cipolla, the central and most ancient of all the buildings is not shown. 

A fair amount has been written on the subject of Palestrina and its history. The first scientific 
and careful survey of the site is that by Nibby. Of late years, since excavation has begun, the amount 
of literature dealing with Palestrina has largely increased. The most valuable general description 
(giving plan and elevation of the ruins) is that of P. Blondel, who lived for some years at Palestrina. 
The work of the later authorities in the list is also important. 

In the preparation of my drawings of the actua! state of Praeneste I have depended chiefly on the 
surveys made by Mr. Prestwich.* The plan (Fig. 14) has been based on the Stato Ponteficio Survey 
of 1818, kindly supplied by the Ufficio Teenico di Finanza di Roma, supplemented by the levels and 
survey of the 1° Reg. Genio stationed in Palestrina during the war. The whole has been brought up 
to date and corrected by measurements and levels which I took on the spot. 

[ have made no study of the lower part of the city (i.e., the Roman forum and its surroundings 
below the present town), and have limited my restoration to the part above the Via degli Arcioni. 
A certain amount is visible south of this road, but until further excavations have been made any 
attempt at a reconstruction of this part would be useless. 

The date chosen for the restoration is the end of the first century a.p. (Figs. 15 and 18). The 
site of the ancient town was at this time partly covered by the sanctuary as rebuilt by Sulla, who 
founded a new Roman colony at the foot of the hill. Here was the forum with new public buildings, 
which later included libraries, and amphitheatre,t and even a school for gladiators. Houses and 
public buildings must, however, have existed in the more ancient part of the town, and there is no 
warrant for supposing that this part contained the temple buildings only. 

Before the time of Sulla there was obviously no attempt at symmetry in the planning of the town. 
The lower terrace walls and south boundary are not parallel. The axis of the central building under 
the present Cathedral was not parallel with that of the group of buildings forming the ancient shrine. 
In the reconstruction which followed Sulla, an axis was taken passing through the centre of the space 
between the two grottos, and terraces were made at right angles to this lme. The design of the upper 
part of the town is completely balanced, and repeats and confirms the lines of the early sanctuary. 
Two small hemicyeles were made on the upper terrace to correspond with the two grottos. On the 
lower terrace, in Imperial times, a large water-tank was built which practically corresponded with 
one already existing on the east. In this way the town began to assume a symmetrical appearance, 
but there was far from being a perfect balance between the two sides. 

* Mr. Ernest Prestwich, A.R.I.B.A., intended to makea 
restoration of Praeneste in 1911. As he was unable to carry 


out this idea he very kindly laid at my disposal much 
material which has been very useful to me throughout 


C.I.L. xvi. 2196, Magoffin, p. 53. 
C.1.L. xiv. 3016, 3014, Magoffin, p. 52. 
C.I.L. xiv. 3014. 
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It will now be convenient to study the town in greater detail. 
Watts.—The early town was joined to the citadel (on the site of the modern Castel S. Pietro) 


er 


} 
e 


paving is visible outside the 
present gate along the modern 
road. South of this, below the 
present Cardinal’s Garden, is a 
gap in the wall. This may also 
have been another small gate 
as shown in the restoration, 
although the sides are broken. 

In the centre of the south 
wall and on the axis of Sulla’s 
building is a large gap in the 
“opus quadratum”’ wall and re- 
mains of what appears to be the 
flank of an entrance. This was 
the main approach from the new 
forum to the temple and the old 
town. 

On the east side the main 
entrance was where is now the 
Porta Santa Maria, at the end of 
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1G. 5.—POLYSONAL WALL aT CASTELL S. PIETRO 


by long walls of polygonal masonry* 
(Figs. 5 and 6). These walls were not 
destroyed by Sulla after the taking of 
the city with the exception of the wall 
on the south, although the town was 
no longer fortified. The wall is nearly 
complete on the east side. On the west 
no trace of ancient wall exists between 
the Porta San Francesco and the Porta 
San Martino, except fortwo small pieces 
in the modern wall, the lineof which has 
therefore been adopted in the design. 
On the south the wall is of “‘opus quad- 
ratum” of the time of Sulla (Fig. 7), 
with an arcade to the east of the central 
gate. 

Marx Roaps anp Gatrs.—The 
main road from Rome was theVia Prae- 
nestina, which after Sulla’s time ran 
into the new part of the town on the 
plain. Pieces of ancient paving show 
that a road led up from the lower town 
to a gate in the walls where is now 
the modern Porta San Martino. This 





+. 6.—POLYGONAL WALL. 


the modern Via Anicia. Part of the Cyclopean wall on the north side of the modern entrance ends in a 





* (f. the city VW alls of Norba. 
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restoration have 


the modern roads 
they are suitable. 
In making a 


of Sulla on the 


restorations of 


gate tower also exist at this pot. 


the lateral communica- 
tions. The levels of the 
tops of the walls, column 
bases andentablatures in 
situ, and some fragments 
of ancient road paving 
olive the relative heights 
of each stage of the town. 
The roads shown in the 
bee hh 
arrived at by careful mea- 
surements of these 
mains and by the lines ¢ 


whi ! 


main 
approach from th ror 
tr 
axis | have followed the 


Pirro 
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vertical edge, which makes it likely that in ancient times there was a gateway here ; remains of 





OPUS QUADRATUM OF S. WALL. 


The road to the citadel, which still remains as the “ strada antiea,”” zigzagged up inside the walls. 
ROADS WITHIN THE Watis.—The creater 
(Figs. 8 and 9). These walls, which run practically east and west across the whole town, help to fix 


re- 
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Ligorio and Palladio and 
the opinion of Magoftin.t The base found in 
under the Cathedral establish this axi 


. 189, See also his report in the 
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Injthe Via Anicia just inside the gate are some large blocks « 
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east corner of the town, there wa 






probably only a postern, as. thi 





entrance is considerably lower tha 





the level of the ancient forum. Th 






road on this side, which now lead 






to Valmontone and Cave, like th 































road on the west, also led from th 
lower part of the town to the mor: 
ancient part above. At the Porta 
Portella there was a postern which 
is still visible. 

South of the town, along the 
line of the Via degli Arcioni, a road 
existed, the paving of which was 
seen by Huyot in 1811.* 





part of the ancient remains consists of terrace walls 


Fic. 8.—TERRACE WALL. 


the Piazza Garibaldi (see Fig. 10) and the building 


sihliothesve de Vécole des Beau Arts, T Magoffin, p. 32. 
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The main approach from the west, along what is now the modern Corso, 1s fixed by two fragments 


of retaining wall which exist below the level of the modern street in the houses Nos. 82 and 102. 


The 


iower road, parallel to this and running past the open reservoirs, has also a retaining wall, which can 


be seen under the house of the 
Cieerchia family in the Via 
Pierantonio Petrini. The re- 
taining walls of the upper part 
of the town being much higher 
ive plainly visible. 

THe ANcreNt ForuM.— 
Kixeavations have been made 
in the modern Piazza Regina 
\argherita(Fig.11),whichshow 
that an open space existed here 
in ancient times. Four steps 
running right across in front of 
the 
found;* and the paving of this 


modern seminary were 


<pace and of an ancient road leading 
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Fic. 9.—TERRACE WALL. 


into it, and the steps of a podium are to be seen at the north- 


east corner of the Cathedral. It is natural to see in such an open space in the middle of an ancient 
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F 10.—P1aAzzZA GARIBALDI, SHOWING BASE 


ite Professor Vacheri and Professor 


Vavlicri, Bull. Comm. L9OC9, pp. 23] 

Wl Y 

t+ C0. xiv. 2975. The inscription 

lier than Sulla, probabivy to the second 
Marucchi, Guida, p. 45 and Fig. 5. 

21; * Aerarium carcer 


+ Vitruvius, v. 


niungenda.”” 


} 
anda 


belongs 


curia 


town the forum. ‘This identification is made all the more pro- 
bable by the fact that round this space, on the north and west 
sides, were the most important buildings of early Praeneste. 
The aerarium is to be seen here under the modern seminary. 
This is proved by an inscription in it giving its name.t As we 
know that in ancient towns that the usual place for the aerarium 
was the forum, it makes it all the more likely that this space 
was the forum. How far it extended south and east is not vet 
known, but the slope of the ground limits possibilities on the 
south side. On the east it has been restored so that the temple 
is in the centre of the north side (as was the case at Pompeii). 

Every former restoration shows the forum extending to the 
west, so that the central building (under the Cathedral) stands 
in the middle. What evidence there is, however, is against this 
idea. Had there been such a forum there would have been no 
reason for the ancient road on the east side of the central build- 
ing. The grotto, to which it obviously leads, could haye been 
reached across the space to the west. 

Lower TemMpLe AND ApJOINING Burtpincs.—In assuming 
that the two grottos and the area connecting them were the 
ancient sanctuary of Fortune referred to by Cicero in the pas- 
sage given above, I follow all important authorities$ except the 
Hiilsen.{ who believe this group of buildings to be seeular. 

232 8 


. Figs S$ On this point Marucchi and Delbriick are the most im- 


portant, 

Vauzlieri, Bull. Comm, 1909, pp. 
that if the temple is to be found in this part of the town it 
is the building incorporated in the Cathedral. 

* Vavlieri, Bull. ¢ 1909, p. 267, n. 113, 
that Professor Hiilsen thought it was probably a library. 


to a date 


century, F.C. 


230 ff. 


Vaclieri believes 


foro sunt omm, mentions 
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{nough exists of the 
building on the east side 
to give a satisfactory re- 
storation.* It is of “opus 
incertum” with applied 
columnsin good preserva- 
tion (Figs. 12, 19). Like 
the Temple of Concord at 
Rome, the entrance was 
on one of the long sides. 
The famous Nile mosaic, 
now in the Palazzo Bar- 
berini at the top of the 
town, covered the floor of 
the grotto at its north 
end.t This is the building 
generally accepted as the 
Temple of Fortune. 

The exact arrange- 
ment and appearance of 


Fia. 
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* As mentioned in the bibliography, Tétaz has made a 
eareful study of this building and its details. 
¢ Marucchi, Atti della Pont. Acc. 1910, pp. 146 ft.; a dis- 
cussion of the Nile mosaic and of mosaic pavement found 


in the upper temple which 


Marucchi 


belie 


ve 


to he 
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. 11.—EXcAVATION IN Prazza R. MARGHERITA, SHOWING ANCIENT RUAD AND FUKUM, 


the building on the west, which is _be- 
lieved to be the Grotto of the Lots, is 
more difficult. [have shown it partly 
covered, and supposed that in the re- 
building of Sulla, when the whole of 
this group was elaborated, it was en- 
closed on the south side and a facade 
built to correspond to that of the 
temple. 

The shrine of Jupiter Puer is said 
by Cicero to have been near the spot 
where the lots sprang out of the rock. I 
have placed it in this enclosure. 

The space between the grottos offers 
A variety of 
opinion exists as to how this area was 


a more difficult problem. 


treated; the question has been discussed 
in detail by Professors Marucchit and 
Delbriick,§ who believe it to have been 
open to the sky, and Professor Vaglieri, | 
who believed it to have been roofed 
over. Delbriick, in a detailed article, 
shows by careful drawings what he con- 
siders to have been its appearance. Pro- 
fessor Marucchi gives many reasons why 


thostroten ”’ of Sulla. 

Morucchi, Bull. Comm. 1907, pp. 302 ff. 
Delbriick, i. pp. 67 #f.; 
Vaglie ri, Bull. Comm. 1909, pp- 233 fF 


ii. p. 41. 
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he considers this area to have been open. I agree, however, with the conclusion of the late Professor 
Vaglieri that it was roofed over.* 

The difficulties of the problem will be more clearly understood by reference to the plan of this 
irea (see Fig. 14). To have any raison d’étre at all the window openings and the arches above 
on the north side must have corresponded with actual windows and arches on the south side. 
Otherwise such a treatment for this wall would be pointless, as it forms part of the retaining wall to 
the cliff. The existence of columns corresponding to the applied columns of this wall is proved at 
B (Fig. 13). At C there is part of a wall 


“ 










° E . ‘fem kr 
which would have formed a foundation 4% 
i er 
forarow of columns on this line. In the # 


crypt below $8. Agapito the wall marked 
D is visible. This wall obviously corre- 
sponded to the double wall referred to 
above if the area was roofed. The 
columns at E (in the Museum) are only 
half the intereolumniation of those of 
the north wall. This, however, would not 
matter, as the two rows would not be 
seen together. The fragment of column 
in the crypt does not appear to me to 
be in situ. The column bases at F be- 
longed to a portico which ran round the 
temple and are on a considerably lower 
level, a.e., that of the forum. 

The foregoing seems to show that 
the area was covered, and this theory is 
borne out by the fact that there are no 
traces of gutters or channels for the dis- 
posal of rain-water in the area. The 
channel existing between the two parts 
of the wall on the north is no evidence 
either way. It would be necessary in any 


. Be: > eee 
case to carry off the water from the cliff. ig. ae LOE 
The most ancient building of Pales- Fic. 13.—AREA BETWEEN GROTTOS SHOWING APPLIED COLUMNS AND 


trina is now part of the modern Cathe- a 


dralof $8. Agapito. It is of “‘ opus quadratum.”’ The east and west walls have been pierced with arches 
and made to form the piers of the nave.f The north wall has been destroyed, except in the crypt, 
Where a fragment is to be seen, and the south wall is visible only from the baleony over the modern 
entrance. Sufficient exists, however, to give the exact size of the rectangle. The excavation, still open 
in the Piazza Regina Margherita, shows that this building stood on a podium with steps leading down 
to the street and forum on the east side. In 1884 Professor Marucchi discovered traces of the Solarium 
mentioned by Varro on the south wall.t The colonnade surrounding these walls, shown on practically 
all restorations, is therefore proved impossible. It is probable that this building was restored and em- 
bellished in the time of Sulla, as it was the centre of his whole scheme. There is a doubt about its 
identification, but the general belief is that it was the Curia, or Senate House, of pre-Sullan Praeneste. 


* Thic j 7 . ro ni . . . 

z his is also Dr. Ashby s opinion. central building, with photographs of the traces of the 
1 . " : P 8 . . : : se j i 

t Cf. Temple of Concord at Girgenti. “solarium.” <A very clear drawing of the “ solarium ”’ is 

+ ¢ »hj , ry / 99 q ‘ ‘ ° ° oe >: 

$ Marucchi, Atti della Pont. Acc. 1918, pp. 226 ff. Con- also given in his Guida, Fig. 9. 


tuins the most detailed discussion of the problem of the 
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Upper TEMPLE AND BvuILDINGs.— 
The restoration of the upper part of the 
town is an easier matter. The whole 
formed an architectural setting for the 
more ancient shrine below. A large open 
space surrounded by a colonnade with a 
hemicycle, the steps of which still exist 
(fig. 16,21) in the middle of the north side, 
commanding a magnificent view of the 
plain to the south, is crowned by a round 
temple. This space probably served, as 
Professor Marucchi suggests,* as an open 
place for functions and sacrifices, which 
were not possible in the ancient forum 
owing to its restricted size and to the pre- 
sence of other monuments. The circular 
temple at the top is mentioned in the 
Colonna petition, in which it is described 
as like S. Maria Rotunda, i.¢., the Pan- 
theon. This is most unlikely, considering 
the date, although Palladio restores it in 
this way. Probably all that is meant is 
that it was a circular building. We have 
examples of contemporary round temples 
in the so-called Temple of Vesta,in Rome, 
in its earlier form, and of the Sibyl at 


Tibur (Tivoli). These are both peripteral, 


Fic. 16.—PALAzzO BARBERINI, SHOWING STEPS OF HEMICYCLE. 


and J have consequently 
followed them in my 
restoration. The semi- 
circular flight of steps is 
shown in the Pirro 
Ligorio drawings, and 
also in Huyot’s restora- 
tion. The large block of 
tufa found in front of 
the modernstaircase was 
probably the substruc- 
ture of acolossalstatue.t 

Reservorrs.—The 
problem of water must 
always have been im- 
portant to Praeneste, 
which was dependent on 





*Marucchi, Attidella Pont- 
Acc. 1910, p. 157. 
F1G. 17—RESERVOIR BELOW THE Town. t Not. Scavi. 
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Fic. 19. PRAENESTE: THE TEMPLE OF FORTUNE, NOW A SEMINARY. 


reservoirs for a satisfactory supply,* at anv rate until the construction of aqueducts, and even after- 


wards as a matter of convenience. There are remains of five reservoirs. The most ancient, of “ opus 
quadratum,”’ is along the modern Corso, and is mentioned only by Magoffin. There were two tanks, 
open to the sky, on the lower platform. A considerable part of one exists in the Barberini garden. 
It is of brick construction, faced with cement, and probably of Flavian date.t In the east part of 
the town traces of two walls of “‘ opus incertum” have been found, which were probably part of the 
north and south walls of a reservoir on that side. There is also an aqueduct like the one existing 
under the Barberini garden. The construction is much earlier than that of the other reservoir, and 
the tanks could not have corresponded in size nor in relation to the centre axis. Pieces of granite 
columns in the gardens on this side suggest colonnades such as I have shown in the restoration. 

3elow the town, on the west, is another large reservoir (Fig. 17) of brick which, according to 
Nibby, is of the time of Tiberius,§ but the brickwork seems to be considerably later.|| This probably 
supplied the lower town. Finally, at the Porta San Martino is a small reservoir of ‘* opus incertum,”’ 
which is unfaced and must have been below the level of the ancient road. 

Orner Buripines.—In suggesting other suitable buildings I have referred to similar towns such 
as Anxur (Terracina), Tibur, Tusculum and Pompeii. The basilica shown on the east of the forum 





* Strabo, vy. 3, 11. + Magoffin, p. 41. § Analisi, p. 503; C.I.L. xiv. 2911 was found near 
t This is also the opinion of Mr. C. Densmore Curtis, who here. 
kindly examined the brickwork with us. Mr. Curtis agreed with us in this. 
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is like that which exists at Anxur, and the temple, with its enclosure on the west of the central axis, 
is similar to that of Apollo at Pompeu. In the remaining space [| have suggested quarters for the 
priests and attendants of the sanctuary, and have also shown shops and houses, small baths anc 


1 villas. 





Fic. 20.—PRAENESTI 


SPACE BETWEEN GROTTOS, SHOWING WINDOW OPENINGS AND ARCHES. 


These are all natural to a famous shrine and health resort such as we know Praeneste to have been ; 


have been looked for here. 


but it must not be forgotten that after Sulla and in Imperial times the centre of civic life lay not here 
but in the new town on the plain, where in consequence were many buildings which might otherwise 
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The type of house has been assumed to be rather that of Ostia* than of Pompeii. ‘The Pompeian 
ype would not have been so“adaptable because of the restrictions of space imposed by the terraces. 
Che Ostian house, unlike the Pompeian ;‘domus” with its atrium and horizontal development, depends 
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Fic. 21.—PRAENESTE; DETAIL OF ARCADE OF UPPER TEMPLE, 


for ight on a fagade with windows and develops vertically after the fashion of a modern house. Thus 
it is much more fitted for places where for any reason the land available for building is limited, as 
ust have been the case on the hill at Praeneste. 

Very little is known of the planning of villas in the neighbourhood of Rome ; but for the general 
appearance of their exterior I have been guided by wall paintings, in Rome and at Pompeii. 





[Figs. 2, 5, 9, and 21 are reproduced from photographs by Dr. T. Ashby ; Fig. 3 from a photograph by Brogi; 
Figs. 8, 11. 12, 17 from photographs by Moscioni; Figs. 13, 16, 19, 20 from photographs by Alinari. The Institute 
is indebted to the authorities of the British School at Rome forthe loan of all the blocks which illustrate this Paper, 
with the exception of Figs. 14, 15, 18. | 


* Calza, Mon. dei Lincei, xxiii. 1915. La Preminenza dell’ + Rostovtzeff, ** Die Hellenistisch- Romanische Architek- 
“Insula” nella Edilizia Romana. turlandschaft”’ (Rém, Mitt 1911, 1-2). Photographs passim. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 


The President, Mr. Joun W. Simpson, in the Chair. 


The PRESIDENT, before calling upon Mr. Brad- 
shaw for his Paper, addressed the Meeting as follows: 

It is, I think, fitting that I should say a few words in 
introducing Mr. Bradshaw. The Royal Institute has 
good right to be proud of his appearance here to-night, 
not only because he is himself a member whose great 
ability brings additional distinction to the ranks of our 
Associates ; a man, too, who made good in the War, 
and wears the Italian decoration of the Croce di 
Guerra ; not only because he is the brilliant winner of 
the most important prize open to architect-students, 
but because it was the Royal Institute which first con- 
ceived the scheme under which that prize was founded, 
‘of which we have now the satisfaction and pleasure 
of seeing the result. 

It was so long ago as 1907 that, on the occasion of 
Mr. Collcutt’s Presidential Address to Students, I 
urged the need of some institution, preferably in cen- 
tral Italy, for the assistance and direction of our British 
travelling students. In the following year I had the 


opportunity, during a journey to Vienna with the in- 
coming President, Sir Ernest George, of urging the im- 
portance of this matter, and he was good enough to 
mention it in the course of his Inaugural Speech. I 


followed this up by a letter to the JouRNAL in Novem- 
ber of the same year. It led to the formation of a 
special ‘‘ School at Rome * Committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Aston Webb, of which I became secre- 
tary. 

There already existed, as you are aware, a British 
School of Archeology at Rome ; and, hearing of our ac- 
tivity, their Council expressed a wish to be associated 
with us. In consequence I was elected to their School 
Committee as a representative of the Royal Institute 
to act as a sort of liaison officer with a view to bringing 
the two bodies into line as regards their future action. 
I had the great pleasure of acting in this capacity for 
some few years. 

In 1909 I visited Rome twice with reference to this 

matter, inspected the kindred institutions, both British 
and foreign, interviewing Sir Rennell Rodd, our Am- 
bassador, and the directors of the historic French 
School, and of the recently-formed American School, 
in the Via Nomentana. They all promised their hearty 
co-operation and support to our project. The results 
of these visits were embodied in two pretty lengthy 
teports to the R.I.B.A. Committee, which, though 
they were then, of course, confidential, contain much 
general information on the subject which might now 
perhaps be usefully published for permanent reference. 
They contained, besides, the outline scheme for com- 
bining the work abroad of all the British schools of 
archeology, painting, architecture, and sculpture, 
pretty much as now established. 


3ut, though we were all agreed on the desirability of 
the project, which was strongly supported by Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, the usual obstacle of finance blocked 
the way to its realisation. One fortunate day, how- 
ever, the energetic Secretary of the Royal Commission 
for the Exhibition of 1851, Mr. Evelyn Shaw, called on 
our Secretary, Mr. MacAlister, with reference to the 
desire of the Chairman of the Commission to devote 
some portion of the funds at their disposal to helping 
some important project for the advancement of 
Artistic Education which we might have at heart. 
Mr. MacAlister was quick to seize the opportunity, 
and placed our scheme before Mr. Evelyn Shaw. The 
project was accordingly laid before the Chairman of 
the Commission, that enthusiastic patron of the fine 
arts, Lord Esher, who at once took the initiative, 
with the result that the School at Rome became an 
accomplished fact. Our best thanks are due to Lord 
Esher, as well as to Mr. MacAlister and to Mr. Evelyn 
Shaw for their insight and energy. 

[ have thought it right to record this piece of history, 
because it is the fashion in some quarters to disparage 
the Royal Institute as a rather slow-going, effete old 
body, lacking in initiative, and to ask what it does. 
The R.I.B.A. does not, perhaps, advertise its doings 
quite as much as it might, and should ; but it is well to 
remember that its Council and Committees are cease- 
lessly working for the benefit of the profession, and 
that their achievements are too often accepted as 
matters of course, without thought of the quiet, long, 
inconspicuous effort which has preceded their success- 
ful fulfilment. 


Professor J. S. REID, Professor of Ancient History, 
Cambridge, said it was with very sincere pleasure that 
he proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Bradshaw 
for his profoundly interesting Paper. In listening to 
it he seemed to have been realising part of the dream 
of those who were concerned with the earliest founda- 
tion of the British School at Rome, of whom he was 
one. When that School was founded, they had to be 
content with small beginnings: but the founders 
always looked forward to some such expansion of the 
School as had now taken place. They always hoped 
that the School would receive students representing 
the Arts, and he had been very glad to listen that 
evening to one of the first-fruits of the research of one 
of the new students whom they had been so glad to 
welcome at the School. The expansion to which they 
had looked forward was now beginning to be obvious, 
and was still proceeding. Recently a new Art Faculty 
had been added, the Faculty of Engraving, to which 
they wished all success. A fresh step, too, had been 
taken in an alliance formed with the Modern Language 
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Association, which would provide a succession of 
students at the School whose prominent interest was 
in modern languages and literatures. These new de- 
velopments were much to be welcomed, because the 
wider the area of interest which the students of the 
school possessed, the better it was for every class of 
students, no matter to what Faculty they belonged. 
With regard to the modern language students, their 
accession would be welcomed, as it was hoped they 
might do something to restore the study of Italian in 
England to the position which it held down to almost 
the end of the eighteenth century, when, in the time 
of Sir Walter Scott and Coleridge, it was supplanted 
by German. He congratulated Mr. Bradshaw on 
the results of his researches; they formed a good 
augury, both for his own future, which they might 
look forward to as one of distinction, and also 
for the future work of the kind at the School. Co- 
operation among students was very important, and 
co-operation especially between architects and arche- 
ologists was of great importance : in fact, many of the 
vreatest archeologists since the Renaissance time, not 
only in our own country but in every country, had 
been trained architects, and it was almost a maxim 
that it was essential in all important excavations that 
an architect should assist. He looked forward confi- 
dently to further results of the same kind. He would 
like to say a word about the great opportunities which 
young students now had of pursuing their studies in a 
place like Rome. We were very much indebted to the 


Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition for founding 
these Studentships and enabling us to obtain a worthy 


abode for the School in Rome; but there was still a 
great deal of development possible to the School if it 
could only obtain larger resources. It was at a dis- 
advantage compared with some of the other schools 
which had been supported liberally by their Govern- 
ments. Ours was also at a disadvantage compared 
with the American School, to which great assistance 
had been given by wealthy American citizens. The 
great need of the School at the present moment was 
what he might, without offence, describe as a malleable 
millionaire, and if anyone knew of such a person, he 
hoped he would bring him along ! 

Professor ERNEST GARDNER, Litt.D., Yates 
Professor of Archeology, London University, in 
seconding the vote of thanks, referred particularly to 
Mr. Bradshaw’s researches and to his admirable draw- 
ings. There were several bodies to be congratulated 
on the result of his studies. In the first place, there 
was the Institute, which had done so much to help in 
the foundation of the School and turning its studies in 
this direction; secondly, there was the School at 
Rome ; and, thirdly, there was Mr. Bradshaw himself. 
It was an extremely happy example of the co-operation 
of the architect with the archeologist ; as Professor 
Reid had said, the co-operation of these two was 
essential in almost all work of exploration and exca- 
vation. Without the architect the archeologist was 
sure to go wrong; on the other hand, without the— 
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should he say ?—restraint of the archzologist the 
architect was, perhaps, a little too liable to give free 
rein to his imagination, instead of studying the actual 
facts which lie before him. This had been done by 
Mr. Bradshaw himself, and he would be the first to 
acknowledge that he had owed much to the help, the 
co-operation, even the restraint in some cases, ot arch- 
ological experts, who had always been willing to help 
him with his work—above all, Dr. Ashby—in Rome. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER, B.A. Lond. [F.], said that as 
one of the fortunate people who had visited Praeneste 

—the present Palestrina—he would like to say a word. 
Praeneste was a most picturesque place. To see the 
houses climbing up the slopes, and to follow the lines 
of those Cyclopean walls te the top, where the view 
obtained could never be forgotten, was a most interest- 
ing experience. Mr. Bradshaw had quoted Horace as to 
the fame it enjoyed as a health resort, and anyone who 
had been there would understand how great was the 
contrast between the fresh air on the slopes and the 
sweltering heat in the plains, and how that contrast 
must have appealed to the Romans. Those who had 
seen how the remains of these temples were over- 
laid with rubbish and by modern buildings could only 
be struck with wonder and admiration at the patience 
and skill with which Mr. Bradshaw had traced the plan 
of the temples, and restored many of the features of 
what must have been, from its size and position and 
lay-out, one of the most striking temples in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. The British School at Rome 
was to be congratulated equally with Mr. Bradshaw on 
the result he had obtained. He supported heartily the 
vote of thanks to him for his interesting paper, and for 
his beautiful illustrations. 

Sir CHARLES WALSTON, Litt.D., who was 
called upon by the President, said he was glad of the 
opportunity of supporting the vote of thanks. Mr. 
Bradshaw had produced a very sound piece of work, 
apart from his architectural skill and. imagination. 
He referred especially to the thorough manner of the 
reconstruction, and the way Mr. Bradshaw had recon- 
structed the fragments into an organic whole. It was 
evidence of the true side of the architect’s work, for, 
however much the technical side might be emphasised 
nowadays, the architect must always remain an artist 

one who was inspired not only with the synthetic 
gift, not only with the intellectual gift, but also who 
had the emotional gift to bind together into a living 
organic whole something which he presented in such 
beautiful structures as those shown in Mr. Bradshaw’s 
drawings. In addition also to the reconstructions in 
Italy, there was that wonderful type of reconstruction 
in Greece ; he (the speaker) had devoted four years of 
his life in the reconstruction of the Argive Heraeum, 
in which the American architect (Mr. Tilton) who 
assisted him showed similar artistic and imaginative 
skill, coupled with soundness of study, to that shown 
by Mr. Bradshaw. All these reconstructions brought 
back to us in living form the splendour of the ancient 
buildings of Greece and Rome. 
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Professor H. E. BUTLEER, Professor of Latin, Lon 
don University, said he had been extraordinarily in 
terested to see this reconstruction of this wonderful 
site. It gave them what many reconstructions did not 
give, a sense of reality, not a sense of what he might 
call the decorative or paste-board reconstruction with 
their school 


which many of them had been familiar in 
days. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F 
would like to say a word in recognition of what he 
would call the extremely thoroug! 
cation which had been at the basis of all Mr 


said he 


and logical investi 
Brad 
had seen 


shaw’s restoration. For many vears past lh 


at the Salon what was the annual great show of the 
Architectural Room, the restoration of some ancient 

One would 
‘and on that 
the imagination of the architect had ereeted something 
which was very fine, but for which he had not the 
remotest data. Mr. had been 
most logical and careful in verifving all the data W hich 
en difti- 


had been SO 


temple by the French School at Rome 
, 


see therea drawing labelled etat actu 


Bradshaw, however 
could be got on the spot, and it must have b 
cult indeed to get this now that the sit 
much built over. 

The PRESIDENT said it was a 
architects to dip now and then into the cool back 
waters of the past, and they were glad to see with them 
I efforts 


nos 


vood thing for 


that evening the archeologists. to w with, 
perhaps, a little help from the Institute as he had 


already mentioned, they really owed the existence of 


the present School at Rome, and the excellent results 


which Mr. Bradshaw had shownthem. In mentioning 
names. he had forgetten to mention one who had done 
i considerable 
measure of the honour was to bx 1—-viz.. Mr 
Baker Penoyre. Mr. Penoyre and himself had worked 
together for many years on and Mr 
and 


+] ) 
(the | rest 


a great deal of the work, and to whon 
attributi 


sublrect 


this 
Penovre would remember the friendly talks 
squabbles they had in the early days Hi 
dent) did not know Praeneste, 


have made its acquaintance throug! r. Bradshaw’ s 


and w thankful to 
admirable restoration 

Mr. BRADSHAW. in making his acknowledgments 
to find 
Insti 


said it was a source of great gratification to hin 
that Praeneste 
tute. Had it not been for 
could not possibly hav 


was still much to be 


was not without int to the 


more subiects of Interes vould 
ay 
S 7S ¢ 


ratitude tot stitute, throug] 


Archi 


like to expre o 
whose instrumentality 


{ 


tecture was founded, for the 


oiven him to deal with the 
ie a Ka 
a subiect which wor 


himself in 
bevond his powers 


Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD 
Architeeti 
Rome. writing of Mr. Br 


IX. of the School P; } 


Chairman of the Faculty of 
School ut 


tion in Vol. 
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Mr. Bradshaw's restoration of Praeneste illustrates 
in an admirable manner the aims of the Faculty o! 
Architecture in the British School at Rome. His 
beautiful drawings speak for themselves, but I woul 
call attention to the research which Mr. Bradshaw has 


devoted 
published works on Praeneste, but his own 


to his subject, not merely the ransacking o 
caretu 
notes and sketches made on the spot and embodied it 
I recently heard of a 
student in the school at Rome of another country whi 
was found manufacturing a gigantic drawing, elabor 
ately shaded and tinted, by means of the enlargement 
of small scale illustrations from various published 
Many of these illustrations, as is well known 
to students, are quite inaccurate, and the whole pro 
ceeding was worthless to the student and to anybody 
The result, except as an exhibition of draughts 
The student is only training him 
self in shams and is shirking the mental discipline of 
endeavouring to find out for himself, by his own obser 
vation and sifting of evidence, the actual facts of the 
building which he presents. Ever since the days of 
(QJuatremeére de Quincy there has been an unfortunate 
tendency among students to concentrate their efforts 
on plausible versions of their subject, tricked out with 
all the resources of draughtsmanship, ratherthanon an 
honest statement of the facts as thev are. Draughts- 
manship is not architecture, neither is it scholarship, 
and the danger of treating architecture as an affair of 
attractive drawings has been growing in recent years. 
In our architectural exhibitions, for example, for one 
yood working drawing of a design, we get twenty more 
or less brilliant water-colours which may attract the 
unknowing but divert attention from the design to the 
accidents of its presentation. To put it another way. 
draughtsmanship is taking charge of architecture, and 
this is a tendency which ought to be firmly resisted. 


his scholarly reconstruction. 


works. 


else 


manship, is useless. 


Good draughtsmanship Is necessary for the architect 
as for every artist. but it should not so overpower the 
as to make him forget that drawing is not 

In Mr. Bradshaw's work, beautifully drawn 


design 
desien. 
as it is, draughtsmanship takes its proper place as the 
servant, not as the master. 

It is sometimes suggested that work such as this 
based on the patient study of fragments of antiquity, 
is of little value to the student, that it is remote from 
tends to grandiloquence rather than 
I believe this to be a musconcep 


The study. for which the School of Rome pro- 


prac tic e, and 
capacity in design. 
tion. 
vides such excellent opportunity, should be regarded 
not } instruc but as edueational ; a 


as technical] 
in the higher scholarship of architecture to 


+ 


tion. 
course 
which too little attention is paid in the modern practic 
of the art. When a student 
ments of construction and design, and the other sub- 


has mastered the ele- 


jects with which architects are expected to have some 
acquaintance, when, in short, he has completed the 
regular qualifying courses, he is still only on the 
threshold of the art. He has vet to learn its possi- 
bilities, as shown in the great work of the past, and 
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learn it, not in the old haphazard fashion of filling a 

sketch-book with details of carving and the like, but 

hy means of critical analysis and the attempt to pene- 

trate to the meaning of great buildings taken as a 

vhole in plan, section, and elevation. One fine build- 

ing so analysed and mastered in all its aspects is worth 

nuch promiscuous sketching. Only so can the in- 
dinate craving for the picturesque be dominated. 
But there is one much worse tendency than this about 
in modern architecture, and that is the conversion of 
the art into terms of commerce, the practical repudia- 
tion of architecture as an art, and its practice as a 
more or less reputable business. The only way to 
check this is to insist on a higher standard of attain- 
ment in design, on finer ideals, and on something more 
than a merely perfunctory acquaintance with what 
architecture has done and can still do when rightly 
handled. It is the high aim of the British School at 
Rome to check these tendencies, and the founders may 
congratulate themselves that so early in its history one 
of its scholars has been able to produce such admirable 


work as Mr. Bradshaw's restoration of Praeneste. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Treasures of the R.I.B.A. Library. 
British School of Rome, Valle Giulia, Rome 51 : 
9 Jan., 1921. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A..— 

Srr,—May I be allowed to make some remarks on 
points of detail which are raised by your report of Mr. 
Dircks’s interesting and scholarly paper on the trea- 
sures of the R.I.B.A. Library ¢ 

(1) The first edition of Labacco’s Libro appartenente 
all’ Architettura was published in 1552, and a second 
edition with slight variations appeared in the same 
year, that of 1557 being only the third. I have givena 
full bibliographical account of the book in Bibliofilia 
XVI. (1914-15), pp. 289-309, and I am sending a copy 
of the article to the Library. 

(2) Palladio’s Antichiid di Roma was first pub- 
lished in 1554. 

(3) Twenty-six of the views engraved by Pittoni 
and published in Secamozzi's Discorsi (1583) were 
first published by Hieronymus Cock, of Antwerp, in 
1551. under the title Praecipua aliquol Romanae Auti- 


quitatis Ruinarum Monumenta. As soon as the ten 


vears’ copyright had expired, Pittoni copied these 
plates and issued them under the same title, reversing 


them and altering their order. He had obtained (So 
Mr. Horatio Brown, who has seen the original docu- 
ment in the Archives at Venice, informs me) a general 
copyright for all works relating to Rome, on 29th July 
1561, and in his preface he, like other Venetian pirates, 
makes no mention of Cock, but speaks of them as 

drawn and engraved not without great labour on my 
part.’ and tells Daniello d’Anna, a member of one of 
the most illustrious families of Flanders, to whom he 
dedieates the book, that he had been a long time 
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thinking about it before deciding to dedicate it to him. 
Scamozzi's edition contains 14 additional plates, bring- 
ing the total up to 10), They were also imitated by 
J.A. Du Cerceau (( reymiiller, Les Du Cercean, p. 299). 
(4) More prominence might, I think, have been 
given to the architectural draughtsmen and engravers 
who worked in Rome in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century—such as Giambattista Falda and Ales- 
sandro Specchi, whose works had a considerable in- 
fluence on Piranesi and are also valuable as illustra- 
f baroque architecture. Those of the latter 
especially are not as well known as they deserve to be. 
[ may, perhaps, at the same time be allowed to 
congratulate Mr. Dircks on the way in which he has 
brought into prominence the most important contents 
of the splendid library that he has in his keeping.— 
[ am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
THOMAS 
Director. of the 


tions < 


ASUBY, 
British School at Rome. 


19 Jan., 1921 
To the Editor, JournaL R.T.B.A.,— 

Drar Str,—I am very grateful to Dr. Ashby for his 
useful bibliographical notes. T much regret that I had 
not an opportunity of consulting his account of La- 
bacco in Biblofilia (which, by the way, has not come 
to hand at the time of writing) before making any 
statement about an edition of his works. I had 
Roman bibliography continually at the back of my 
mind while I was writing my paper: but within the 
limits of a single paper dealing with an extensive 
subject I had constantly to reconcile myself to 
eliminations. 

With regard to Piranesi (with whom British archi- 
tects had so many associations), the fact that I said 
in his works * we arrive at a culminating point of 
architectural draug! but 
haps not sufficiently, that [ was aware that he was 
preceded by other notab!e engravers, but by none who, 
to my mind, can be compared with him for his bold 
delineation of 


itsmanship ” indicates, per- 


f architecture. 

[ have to thank Dr. Ashby for his kind personal 
references to myself.—Yours sincerely, 
SupDOLF Drreks. 
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ART IN ENGLAND. 
UNpDER the heading “* Art in England ”’ an interest- 
ing discussion to which several of our best-known 
artists and connoisseurs have contributed, has been 
carried on from day to day in the columns of The 
Morning Post [4-13th January inclusive]. The end in 
view has been to bring together art and commerce into 
a more sympathetic relationship, and the hope is @X- 
pressed that, with the concurrence of the collectors and 
the good will of the artists themselves, the discussion 
may be of permanent service to art. That art and its 
exponents should be feeling the piich of the times was 
to be expected 
the dearth of public patronage. 


but there seem to be other reasons for 


Who is the enemy ? asks Mr. D. 8S. MacColl, Keeper of the 
Wallace Collection. Many have been named in this dis- 
Lack of exhibitions; the public that does not 
buy; the foreigner who cuts in; the Old Master; the 
State and municipalities who do not “encourage”; the 
small flat that has no room for pictures, while 
the greatest of the external enemies has oddly enough 
escaped notice, namely, the photographer ; it is he who has 
cut off the demand from people of modest income, and 
easily satisfied taste for portrait, landscape, and other kinds 
of picture. 
be profitably considered: the artist himself. The 


cussion : 


und, so on 5 


3ut there is besides these an enemy who may 
artist 
expects to be encouraged by the public client, without en- 
couraging that client in return. He claims to pursue his 
private art in public instead of learning a public language. 
We saw this at the exhibition of the War Museum's pic- 
tures. Here wasa group of painters engage d on the decorae 
tion of a projected memorial hall, who had not only no com- 
mon agreement about scale, system of relief, gamut of 
colour, and so forth, but not even a common grammar of 
drawing : it was a moot point among them whether a circle 
in painting should be represented by a circle or a square. 
In the same way it is notorious that our sculptors are, al- 
most to a man, innocent of the elementary architectural 
conditions that should govern sculpture: the effect upon 
it of its framing. That perhaps is not wonderful, seeing 
what a jumble is our public form in architecture. 
knows that there are limits to the indulgenc 
activities in public : 


A man 
e of his private 
he is not allowed to shave, to dance a 
jig, or to sit down and think about his sins in the roadway 
of Oxford Street or the Strand ; but on either side the shop- 
man or house-owner, or his architect for him, demonstrates 
a wild individualistic fancy in building, and cocks snooks 
at us along the whole length of these thoroughfares. There 
are signs of better days in architecture, but in sculpture and 
painting we are without a public language, and without 
anything to say in it if we had one. The War brought a 
subject and commissions: Peace finds us bankrupt, sus- 
picious of all imagery and speech, fain to be content with a 
cenotaph, a silence, an unseen, a nameless hero. 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Litt.D. [F, 
the debate, touches upon architecture 


entering 


Modern English architecture is good and bad; 
the work of the best men is very good and that of the worst 
men very bad indeed. In domestic architecture we are 
supreme, and in the design of civic buildings we are good, 
but the best Frenchmen understand seal 
manner better than we do. 

The most dangerous ‘modern 


he says 


and the grand 


tendency here is the intro- 
duction of the wrong form of Americanisation in a way that 
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I believe to be rapidly disappearing in America, where thei 
best men are reverting to the ** Colonial ” tradition. Th: 
effect of this tendency is to convert architecture into : 
gigantic manufactory of designs by clerks and draughts 
men, the principals acting as “job ”’ collectors. This in- 
volves the disappearance of the individual touch (and indi 
viduality is of the essence of art), and the production ot 
rather stuffy modern French classic, a very different thing 
from the great French tradition of the eighteenth century 
such, for example, as the manner of the Petit Trianon and 
the Ecole Militaire. Our best men are getting rid of irrele 
vant detail and aiming at simplicity of statement, but thi- 
is not the same thing as the callous utilitarianism of th 
engineer and builder. Architecture should rather be thi 
fullest expression of the purpose of the building, including 
in that purpose the zesthetic appeal. Such an appeal is not 
made through details of ornament, or even of colour, but by 
the mass, spacing and proportion of the building. The sim- 
plicity arrived at is the simplicity of all great style, and it is 
as intensely personal in architecture as in any other of the 
arts. aw ce 

Dealing with architecture in relation to sculpture, Sit 
Reginald affirmed that architects and sculptors ought to 
work much more closely in touch with each other, and this 
means a good deal of concession on both sides. To separate 
the arts into watertight chambers is a dangerous practice. 
The great decorative schemes of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries were only possible by the intimate co- 
operation of architects, sculptors, and painters. The 
failure of modern artists was attributable in a large degree 
to exhibitions, and in a lesser degree to museums. He 
thought the latter were dangerous, because in them the arts 
are divorced from their proper settings, and exhibitions 
were dangerous because they tended to create anxiety to 
shriek louder than one’s neighbour. He entirely concurred 
in the view that much greater opportunities should be given 
to decorative art and sculpture for public buildings. : 

Mr. John Duke Coleridge [F.] says: Mr. Charles Mar- 
riott has gone to the root of the matter when, following 
Prince Albert, he demands that artists and craftsmen 
should be directly and individually ** employed ” by their 
patrons. We suttfer as an artistic nation under the domina- 
tion of the great firms of decorators. The wealthy patron 
sends for the head of one of these great firms and receives a 
plausible gentleman in a shimmering high hat, who gets his 
work done for him, quite admirably as a rule. The high 
hat gets all the credit and most of the cash and perhaps 
deserves a fraction of it for his capacity in discovering, 
organising, and underpaying genius. What is wanted is a 
creat guild of craftsmen in the various arts with a central 
clearing house, where the craftsmen themselves can be met 
and their work seen. As an architect I am continually in 
need of some such place, for mosaic, stained glass, carving, 
furniture, bronze, etc. At a central clearing house we 
could find out the younger and often better men. Archi- 
tects have already an organisation for sorting out builders 
and tradesmen; why should this not be extended to in- 
clude all artists and craftsmen ? 

Mr. Harold Speed holds that : What is wanted is a Grand 
Palace of the Arts provided by the nation with spacious ac- 
commodation for the exhibition of all the arts and crafts. 

Mr. Walter Gilbert is sure that : No man can do more for 
the painter or the sculptor than the architect, for he by vir 
tue of his profession has the c/ientéle, provides the materials 
and the surfaces and the settings for his brother artists, in 
proportion as he feels he has their sympathies for his 
building. 
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HENRY T. HARE, Past President. 
Died 10th January 1921, aged 60 years. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. ArtHUR KEEN, at the 
opening of the proceedings at the General Meeting last 
Monday, addressed the meeting as follows :— 

3efore we proceed with the business of the evening 
| have to occupy a few moments in referring to Mr. 
Hy. T. Hare, whose death on Monday last we have to 
record with the greatest sorrow and regret. It is but a 
few months since I was speaking of him here on the 
occasion of the presentation of his portrait to the In- 
stitute, and but a few months earlier when he was still 
acting as our President. With his work and his person- 
ality fresh in your minds it seems superfluous to say 
very much, but I think members will wish to place on 
record their sense of indebtedness for all that he did on 
behalf of this Institute. 

There are many men of standing and experience 
whose help in our affairs would be of great value, but 
who cannot find or make time, or have not the inclina- 
tion or perhaps the capacity for such service, but 
Hare, overburdened with his own work as he was at 
all times, gave freely of his best in devoting his time, 
his experience, his energy and his knowledge of affairs 
in promoting the interests of his fellow members here 
and the interests of the profession at large. As Mem- 
ber of Council, Chairman of Committees, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Honorary Secretary and President, and before 
these as President of the A.A., he worked for us un- 
sparingly, and the sense of what we have lost must be 
very real and lasting in us all. It isa pleasure to us to 
remember his cheerful, optimistic disposition, the help 
and advice that were always at our disposal, and the 
convincing, reasonable manner in which he handled all 
matters that came under his direction. I can think of 
no one who has impressed me more with his grasp of 
things and the directness of his judgment on them. 

Now we cannot repay our debt to him. In public 
life our debts are rarely paid to those to whom they are 
incurred : they have to be paid to those who follow 
and to whom we, in our turn, render such service as we 
can, and to whom we hand on the tradition that we 
have received ; but I feel sure that Hare would have 
been the first to acknowledge how much this Institute 
and the’Architectural Association had meant to him. 
He sought little relaxation from his work in games or 
amusements—all too Jittle as it proved—and the 
friendships and interests that he found here meant, in 
my belief, a very great deal to him, and I hope he 
found in them some compensation for what he gave us. 

Of his architectural work you know as much as I[ 
can tell you, for most of it has been published. With 
all the valuable help that he had from his friend Mr. 
Thos. Davison, who co-operated with him for years, 
he worked himself unceasingly at the drawing board, 
and my own feeling is that he not only established a 
high standard of planning in public buildings, but he 
played a large part in that development of English 
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Classic that is still proceeding, and has still far to go. 
His buildings were strongly handled, well composed, 
original in treatment, and he used the features of Clas- 
sic design in a sound and capabie way, with a great 
deal of freedom but with a constant tendency towards 
greater purity of style. At the same time I think 
everyone will admit that his Bangor University College, 
which I regard as his finest work, showed full realisation 
of the capabilities of Gothic work. I speak of it as 
Gothic, although, as you know, in detail it is not really 
Gothic at all. There was nothing idealistic, nothing 
eclectic in his work ; it was essentially modern, intel- 
lectual and fearless. I think that a considered judg- 
ment of all the vast number of buildings that he pro- 
duced leaves us with the feeling that he did nothing 
that was perfunctory, mean or commonplace ; his stan- 
dard was the best that he knew and he never satisfied 
himself with less. The references that have been made 
to him in the public press have been unworthy of their 
subject, for there have been very few architects who 
have served the public as well as he in providing build- 


have reason to be very proud. We can speak of him here 
with no uncertain sound in insisting on the value of 
his influence on the course of modern developments, 
and I am anxious that we should record our feelings 
of indebtedness, of loss, and of very deep respect. 


The PrestpEnt said that it was unnecessary for him 
to add anything to Mr. Keen’s apt and eloquent state- 
ment. They at the Institute all felt very, very deeply 
the passing away of their old friend. He (the Presi- 
dent) had been present at the funeral at Golder’s Green 
on Friday, and had been gratified to see the large 
gathering of members assembled there to pay this last 
tribute of respect and affection for him. He had re- 
ceived on the day following the funeral a letter from 
Mr. WILLIAM A. Prre, which he would read to the nieet- 
ing. He said :—- 


* T quite hoped to have been present at the meeting 
on Monday, but it is impossible as I have to preside at 


a meeting elsewhere. I should like to have had the 
privilege of adding a few words—--though halting—to 
those of others, in grateful tribute to the memory of 
our late Past President. The memory of Henry T. 
Hare cannot but be a lasting one, and his works will 
survive him. 

** It seems to me singularly appropriate that the an- 
nouncement of the Deed of Award of Studentships 
and Prizes should be made on the same evening when 
the aspirations of so many young men present will be 
stimulated and quickened. 

‘* Hare’s life work and influence should be an inspira- 
tion to all; for not by natural instinct alone, but by 
assiduous labour and indefatigable industry he built 
up a lasting body of knowledge and character which 
stood him in good stead and never failed him in after 
life. 

*‘ The charm of his personality, his true kindness of 
heart, endeared him to all who knew him and pro- 
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mised so much for the years to come, that it is difficult 
to realise that we shall see him no more. 

‘**May I make a suggestion which is, no doubt, in your 
mind too, that an exhibition of 
should be held later on. 


‘‘Sad though the occasion of our gathering was ves- 


some of his works 


terday, the silent expression of our common fellowship 
with each other was very welcome 
The following resolution having been put to th 
meeting, members signified their assent by rising in 
their places and standing for a few moments in silence : 
RESOLVED, That the Royal Institute of British 
Architects desires to express its profound sor- 
row at the passing away of its Past President, 
Henry T. Hare, and that there be placed on 
record in the Minutes of the Meeting an expres- 
sion of members’ appreciation of and gratitude 
for his inestimable services to the Institute and 
to the profession. Further, that a message ex- 
pressive of members deepest SV mpathyand con 
dolence be conveyed to his widow and family. 


Mr. Paut WATERHOUSE, F.S.A., writes: 
| want to be allowed TO Say about our late friend a 
few of those words which can best be s uid by a com- 


Hare 
1 


as the schoolboys say, but I can truly say 


panion of fairly long standing. I never knew 
~ at home,” 
of his friendship that I was always “ at home” with 
him. and | 


Institute workers: we sat for 


For manv vears he were colleagues as 


many sessions on the 
Council together, and I know—few can know better 

the lovalty of his service to our corporate interests. I 
least of all did 


to be called 


never thought of Hare as old or voung 
[ ever look on him as one 
away early to leave 

We thought of him, did we not, as a 
who, whether plunged in the toil of practice or en- 


crossed in the affairs of our little State—t] 


who Was likely 
this world of ours 

worker one 
1e republic 


of architecture---was always a willing worker and a 
working well-wisher. 

Pre-eminently he 
call; put him in front of an opportunity or a duty and 
he was up and doing. That was the 
won his many competitions, that 


which he must also have 


was one who seemed always at 
spirit in which he 
was the spirit in 
sickening disap- 
pointments which interleave the successes in the lives 


borne the 


of competition winners. That, again, was the spirit in 


which he became not only our President and the Presi- 
dent of the Architectural 
strenuous toiler in the humbler walks of committee 
service and of that which 
marks so happily the corporate life of our profession. 


Association. but also a 


continuous camaraderie 
a litt 


In the course of the wat le committee was set 


up whose functions were To d a \\ th the exigencies of 


certain special cases of war hardship. It was a com- 
mitte 
dential 
brought upon individual architects by the war, and on 
that committee 


charged with the entirely private and confi- 


consideration of unexpected misfortunes 


it was mv privilege several times to 


confer with Hare on the painful subjects on which we 
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were thus engaged. Need I tel! you that this experi- 
ence gave me a most happy insight into a tender and 
sympathetic side of his nature. I am grateful for th 
occasions of meeting him; they gave me one more 
proof of the existence in him of that spirit of fellow- 
ship which I know he believed to be essential to thie 
well-being not only of architects but of their art itsclf. 

Others will write of his works and will deal more 
fully with the faets of his life. My little word is only a 
word of affection and of farewell. 

I could not go to his funeral, but twice on that sunny 
day I stood by one of his works and gave thanks for 
the thought that the spirit of an architect, when it 
leaves our world, is not wholly disembodied, but 
leaves behind it, in his work, a form, a countenance, 
a visible language to which his friends can look with 
something of understanding. 

Paut WATERHOUSE | F.}. 

The following were among the large number of meni- 
bers present at the funeral ceremony, which took place 
at Golder’s Green on Friday the 14th inst. :—Messrs. 
John W. Simpson, President, W. Gillbee Scott, Arthur 
\shbridge, G. E. S. Streatfeild, John Slater, Max 
Clarke, G. Hornblower, D. Barclay Niven, Louis Am- 
bler, Horace Cubitt, W. A. Pite, Herbert Shepherd 
Alan E. Munby, Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary, KE. Guy 
Dawber, Vice-President, H. D. Searles- Wood, C. Wont- 
ner Smith, Delissa Joseph, H. V. Ashley, Ian Mac Alis 
ter, Secretary R.1.B.A., F. R. Yerbury, Secretary A.A. 

Letters of regret for inability to attend were received 
from Sir William Emerson, Sir Ernest George, R.A.. 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. C. B. Floeckton, and Mr. 
Ernest Newton, R.A. 


Mr. Hare, who was a native of Scarborough and was 
educated privately at Sheffield and Harrogate, served 
his articles with Mr. C. A. Bury, of Scarborough, and 
afterwards studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 
Later he was an assistant in the offices of Mr. Z. King 
and Mr. R. H. Hill. Sitting for the examination quali- 
fying for Associateship in 1886, he came out top of all 
the candidates of his year and was awarded the Ash- 
pitel Prize. He was elected Associate in 1887, started 
practice in 1891, and proceeded to the Fellowship in 
1898. Having been elected President of the Architec- 
tural Association in 1902, he came on to the R.I.B.A. 
Council as A.A. representative and sat corftinuously 
on the Council until his death, filling the offices suc- 
cessively of Vice-President (1904-8), Hon. Secretary 
(1909-13), President (1917-19), and Past-President 
Member of Council (1919-21). He had served on the 
Standing and various Council Committees, and in 1907 
read a Paper before the Institute, *" Some Suggestions 
for a Simple Architectural Plan for Public Libraries ~ 
| JouRNAL, 23rd March 1907]. His portrait, painted 
for the Institute by Sir Wm. Llewellyn, A.R.A., 
formally presented at a Special Meeting held on the 
23rd February last year, and was afterwards exhibited 
at the Roval Academy— a photographic reproduction 
will be found in the JourRNAL for 6th March 1920. 


Was 
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After the outbreak of war, Mr. Hare filled for some 
time the position of Hon. Secretary of the Executive 
and General Purposes Committee of the Architects’ 
War Committee, resigning to take up a Commission in 
the Army Service Corps. He was sent out to France 
on special service in connection with the billeting of 
the troops. While on this service he was instrumental 
in preserving from damage some of the old French 
chateaux and other historic buildings. Returning to 
England in January 1917, he was given a position at 
the Ministry of Munitions, and eventually succeeded 
Mr. Ernest Newton as Technical Adviser to the Build- 
ing Works Section, holding the position until the end 
of the war. 

This notice would be incomplete were not some idea 
viven of the extent of Mr. Hare’s labours for the In- 
stitute during his term as President. Quotation is 
therefore made from the JouRNAL of the 6th March, 
where the presentation of his portrait is recorded : 

Mr. Hare was President during a time of extreme diffi- 
cuity and anxiety. Never, perhaps, in the history of the 
Institute have the affairs of the profession made so great a 
demand on the time and energies of the President. In July 
1917, when he came to the Chair, the end of the war was far 
distant, but the problems of the reconstruction of industry 
and the housing of the workers at the restoration of peace 
had begun to exercise the mind of the Government. Mr. 
Hare took the initiative in forming a Committee of mem- 
bers of the Institute and the Allied Societies to consider the 
whole question of housing from the architect’s point of 
view, and he lost no opportunity, by means of deputations 
and written communications, of pressing upon the Govern- 
ment and local authorities throughout the country the 
desirability in the interests of the community of employing 
competent architects and giving them a free hand in the 
design of the houses and the lay-out of the sites. He was 
a member of the Government Committee formed to discuss 
this question, together with those of building construction 
and materials, and at various times he attended as a wit- 
ness and gave evidence before the Ministry of Recenstruc- 
tion. He directed the work of organising and adjudicating 
upon the National Housing Con:petition, when 686 designs 
had to be dealt with in the London area alone. He pre- 
pared an exhaustive report to the Government on the re- 
sult of the competition, supplementing it with practical* 
suggestions as to the best means of solving the many prob- 
lems involved. He was Chairman of the Committee charged 
with the production of the book of Cottage Designs pub- 
lished by the Institute at the request of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He brought about the Conference of repre- 
sentatives of architects, surveyors and builders to assist, 
by their suggestions, the authorities in restarting the build- 
ing and kindred industries on the conclusion of peace. He 
was Chairman of the Conference of representatives of the 
Institute and Allied Societies, the purpose of which was to 
consider ways and means of raising the status of architects 
and improving the relations of the provincial societies with 
the parent body in London. Two of the meetings were 
held in Manchester and Birmingham, and Mr. Hare pre- 
sided on each occasion. He initiated the movement for 
reform in the Law of Ancient Lights, the Bill for which, 
together with a long and reasoned memorandum on the 
subject drawn up by Mr. Hare, was sent for consideration 
by the Lord Chancellor. The records of the Institute show 
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that Mr. Hare, during his term as President, took the Chair 
at over 150 meetings and other functions connected with 
the Institute. His tact, his foresight, his sagacity and 
soundness of judgment, his evenness of temper and invari- 
able good-humour, made him an ideal Chairman, and these 
qualities served the profession in good stead on the various 
occasions when he was brought into personal contact with 
menibers of the Government and heads of Government De- 
partments. As the present President once observed, it was 
a characteristic of Mr. Hare that he had on every occasion 
a very clear idea in his own mind of what ought to be said, 
and he never failed to use exactly the words that were best 
fitted to convey it. 


An extract from Mr. Arthur Keen’s remarks in un 
veiling the portrait recalls important services for the 
profession in other directions : 

The first real insight I got into his capacity and quality 
was when I became aware of the award that he had given 
in a competition of some importance in which he had been 
assessor ; and I was profoundly struck with the simplicity 
and directness, combined with a certain sense of authority, 
that there was in this award. My second insight was when 
he won a competition in which I myself took part. It was 
a very complex and difficult problem which was put before 
us, as I know very well; but Mr. Hare solved it with a 
scheme which was so extraordinarily simple and direct that 
it seemed to be the only, the obvious way of meeting the 
problem and solving the difficulty. 
knows something of these * simple ” and * obvious ” plans, 
of the patient and laborious steps by which, commonly, 
they are approached. I think there are many people who 
imagine Mr. Hare as one who soared quite suddenly and 
immediately into unquestioned success. He had his suc- 
cesses, but he has also had his disappointments, as most of 
us have had; and I think he could tell us himself, if he 
wished to, of long nights and laborious days spent in un- 
requited toil before he achieved the success which was ulti- 
mately his. When I came to know him personally, I realised 
that it was not alone by outstanding skill in the exercise of 
his professional work that he had achieved success, but also 
by a kind of indefinable winningness, may I say, of dis- 
position, a sense of good nature and kindness, combined 
with extraordinary directness of judgment and power of 
expression that, 1 know, gave confidence to those who 
sought his guidance. Nodoubt that helped him materially 
in the suecess which he ultimately achieved. Certainly he 
has won his way into our esteem, and even into our afiec- 
tion; we have the greatest regard for him. But we do not 
appoint Presidents here from considerations of esteem and 
affection ; we appoint them upon their professional record, 
upon their initiative and driving power, and on their 
capacity to represent, in an adequate way, the interests 
that are far too serious to be lightly entrusted to anyone's 
hands. Mr. Hare was extremely well qualified to accept 
the office of President, and he has not disappointed us in 
any way. It has so happened that Mr. Hare’s work 
has lain mostly—at any rate, to a very large extent—in the 
arena of competition work; and it is due in no small 
measure to his energies, his activities, his work and his in- 
fluence in this direction, that the whole system of competi- 
tions in this country has been lifted on to an entirely new 
footing. And at length promoters of these competitions 
have come to realise and to accept their responsibilities to- 
wards those who take part in these competitions. . . . J] 
might speak of Mr. Hare’s work at the Architectural A, 


3ut, of course, one 
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sociation, of which he was one of the most worthy and 
respected Presidents. His work in that respect is well 
known. The only thing I wish to speak of emphatically at 
the moment is the question of public libraries. . . . The 
Public Libraries Act is not so very old. At first there were 
very few architects who realised what was expected in con- 
nection with it. Mr. Hare applied himself with singular 
vigour to the problem, and it was he who established the 
standard of the public library. When you go into a public 
library at the present time it seems quite an obvious sort of 
building ; but at the outset it was very difficult to know 
what was required : what rooms there should be, what their 
relationship should be to each other, what books, if any, 
should be stored, how the public should have access to the 
books, how they should be arranged, and so forth; all 
questions of lighting, supervision and control. These mat- 
ters were not then known, and it was Mr. Hare who ex- 
plored them most successfully, and showed others how 
these things should be done. And I think you will agree 
with me that the average public libraryis a building we have 
every reason to be proud of, at all events not ashamed of. 
And, as everyone here probably knows, Mr. Hare has built 
a considerable proportion of the libraries of this country. 

The following is a list of Mr. Hare’s more important 
works : 

Staffordshire County Council Building 


1892); Conver- 


sion of Claybury Hall, Woodford, into Lunatic Asylum, for 


the London County Council (1892-3) ; Municipal Buildings, 
Oxford (1897); Liverpool Technical School and Museum 
Extension (with Mr. T. Davison, 1897); Presbyterian 
Theological College, Cambridge (1897) ; Public Library for 
Shoreditch Borough Council (with Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross, 1897); Henley-on-Thames Municipal Buildings 
(1898) ; Southend-on-Sea Municipal Buildings (1898) ; Iso- 
lation Hospital at Bromsgrove (with Mr. H. R. Lloyd, 
1899) ; Southend-on-Sea Technical School (1899); Tech- 
nical Institute and Schools, Tunbridge Wells (1900) ; 
County Technical Schools, Stafford (1900) ; Isolation Hos- 
pital at Cradley Heath (with Mr. A. T. Butler, 1900) ; 
Isolation Hospital at Longton, Sta‘ts (1901); New Build- 
ings at Church of England High School for Girls, Upper 
Baker-street (1902); Harrogate Municipal Buildings 
(1902); Wolverhampton Free Library (1902); Southend 
Public Library (1903); Pontypridd Muncipal Buildings 
(1903) ; Municipal Buildings (1903) ; Hammer- 
smith Library (1903); Harrogate Library (1904) ; Isling- 
ton Library (1905) ; 
tion Building, Strand (1907) ; University College of North 
Wales, Bangor (1907) ; Fulham Public Library (1908). 


Crewe 


The practice will be carried on by Mr. Bertram Lisle 
[A.](who was recently taken into partnership) under 
the title of Henry T. Hare and Bertram Lisle, at the 
present address, 2, Gray’s Inn-square, W.C. 


An Old Pupil’s Tribute. 
11 Gray's Inn Place, 14 Jan. 192). 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 
Str,—I hope you will find space for these few lines 
written as a tribute to my late master, Henry T. Hare. 
To hear suddenly of the death of a friend who fol- 


lowed the same profession as oneself, especially when 
he initiated you into its mysteries and its ups and 
downs, produces a peculiar quality of sadness and 


regret. The loss is a most intimate one. In life he 


inhabited the same mental countries, so to speak, striv- 
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ing to find out the same secrets, to see them throuxh 
the same mist, and, seeing them, to set them forth on 
paper by the same means to the same end. 

When I first entered Hare’s office he was at work 
on the United Kingdom Provident Institution in tie 
Strand and two Carnegie libraries at Islington. His 
chief assistant, and sometimes partner, was Thomas 
Davison, and we were joined afterwards by the late 
G. L. Alexander, subsequently of Atkinson & Alexan- 
der. Frequently we tried Hare's patience to the ut- 
most. On one occasion I remember Alexander and | 
holding the office boy upside down so that the coppers 
in his pocket fell all over the room as Hare entered. 
He only smiled at us and went into his own inner cham- 
ber without a word, shutting the door quietly after 
him. This was characteristic. 

Looking back on those three years I would say that 
Hare's chief qualities were an all-pervading sense of 
fitness, sensibility of the kind that brooks no trifling, 
combined with a complete mastery of the art of plan- 
ning. 

He took me with him once to see him assess a com- 
petition. He had previously planned the thing him- 
self on paper according to his conditions, so that he 
might be familiar with the difficulties. Having made 
up his mind to certain essentials he threw out all the 
plans which did notcomply and then spent two or three 
days over the remaining few. His award was thought 
to be just—a compliment not often paid to assessors. 

He grasped the essentials in anything like a flash. 
He was an unusually clear thinker. At one time in 
those days he had several large buildings on hand, in- 
cluding the University College of North Wales at Ban- 
gor, yet the office was never disturbed, everything al- 
ways went evenly and peacefully. He wrote all his 
letters himself and they werecopied in the old-fashioned 
way by the office boy. He never seemed in the least 
upset about anything, and we used to draw and trace 
undisturbed. This was almost entirely due to Hare’s 
serene way of looking at things, but I am sure he 
would like me to say that Davison greatly assisted him 
in maintaining this calm. 

When in France I accidentally ran across Rickards 
disguised as a Lieut. A.S.C., who informed my aston- 
ished self that Hare was with him similarly disguised. 
They told some amusing stories about each other. That 
two such men should have offered their services in such 
a humble capacity can only call forth admiration for 
the men, but it speaks little for the country. There is 
perhaps no profession which strives harder or with 
more continuous effort for the good of its fellow-citi- 
zens, yet there is surely none whose merit is less recog- 
nised, norone whose distinguished members pass on into 
the unknown with less public notice and appreciation. 

Hare was pre-eminently a man who stood for fine 
architecture and for the proper appreciation of the 
profession by the public. We know and we under- 
stand ; but * Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” 
—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


W. W. Scorr-Moncrierr [F. ]. 
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9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W., 22nd Jan. 1921, 


CHRONICLE. 
R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1921: Deed of Award. 


The Designs and Drawings submitted for the Prizes 
and Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are 
now on exhibition in the R.1.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit 
Street, and will remain open to members and the public 
until the 7th February (10 a.m. till 8 p.m.; Saturdays, 
6 p.m.). The Council's Deed of Award, read at the 
General Meeting of the 17th January, gives the results 
as follows :— 

Tue Royau InstiruTe Sitver MEpDALs. 

(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-Five Guineas.—Two 

Essays were received under the following mottoes :- 

1. Egypt: ‘“‘ Egyptian Architecture.” 

2. Lucem Spero: ‘“ Domes, their Construction in Theory 
and Practice.” 

The Council have decided not to award the prize. 

(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medaland Fifty Pounds. 
Four sets of drawings were sent in under mottoes: 

1. *‘ Ralph Allen’: 6 strainers (Prior Park, Bath). 

2. “Sapper”: 5 strainers (Temple of Bacchus, Baalbek). 

3. “‘ Ajax”: 6 strainers (Greenwich Hospital, King 
Charles Block). 

4. Device of a triangle: 3 strainers (St. Mary Woolnoth). 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and 
Fifty Pounds to the delineator of the drawings sub- 
mitted under the motto * Ajax,’’* and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to the delineator of the drawings sub- 
mitted under the motto “ Sapper.” 

THe TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 

(i.) The Owen Jones Studentship and One Hundred 
Pounds.—No applications received. 

(ii.) The Tite Prize and One Hundred Pounds.— 
Eleven designs for an Italian Villa inspired by Pliny’s 
description in his letter to Gallus were submitted under 
the following mottoes :— 


1. ‘“‘ Anzac’: 6 strainers. 8. ‘“‘Sealess’’: 6 strainers. 
2. “‘ Arc”? 6 strainers. 9. ‘“* Blue ‘Square”’ (de- 
3. “Gallus 1”: 5 strainers. vice): 5 strainers. 
4. “ Gallus 2”: 6 strainers. 10. ‘‘ Red Seal” (device) : 
5. “Giagan”’: 3 strainers. 4 strainers. 

6. “Gondola”: 6strainers. 11. “‘ Zut!c’est pas du Fu- 


. “Tsobel’’: 4 strainers. turisme !’’: 6 strainers 





*“ Ajax”: J. H. Odom [A ], 289 Granville Road, Sheffield. 
t “ Sapper ’”?: C. Leckenby, 7 Cameron Grove, York. 
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The Council have awarded the Certificate, and, sub- 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of One Hun- 
dred Pounds to the author of the design submitted 
under the motto “ Zut! c’est pas du Futurisme! ” ¢ 
and a Certificate of Hon. Mention to the author of the 
design “ Giagan.”’ § 

(iii.) The Henry Saxon Snell Prize and Fifty Pounds. 
No designs submitted. 

(iv.) The Godwin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest : 
Silver Medal and One Hundred and Thirty Pounds.— 
One application was received, from Mr. Chas. B. Pear- 
son [F.], and the Council have awarded him the Prize. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and Fifty Pounds.—One 
design for a Kinema Theatre was submitted under the 
motto ** The Villain ” (5 strainers). The Council have 
decided not to award the Prize. 

The Arthur Cates Prize and Thirty Pounds—No 
drawings submitted. 

THE TRAVELLING StuDENTs’ Work. 

Godwin Bursary, 1919.—The Council have approved 
the report of Mr. H. Austen Hall [ F.], who travelled in 
America. 

Pugin Studentship, 1920.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. H. St. J. Harrison [A.], who 
was awarded the Studentship in 1920, and travelled 
in Worcestershire, Gloucestershire and Hereford. 


Fixed Tenders for Building Work. 


The Council, on the recommendation of the Practice 
Committee, invite the attention of Members and Licen- 
tiates to the great desirability of reverting as soon as 
possible to the pre-War practice of obtaining fixed 
tenders for building work. As the upward tendency 
of building prices appears now to have been checked, 
and some prices are falling, builders may reasonably 
be asked to give firm tenders, unqualified by reserva- 
tions as to subsequent adjustments due to increased 
cost of materials or labour. 


Prohibition of Building : Increase of Unemployment. 

The following correspondence has passed between 
the Institute and the Ministry of Health :— 

Nov. 23, 1920. 
The Secretary, The Ministry of Health,— 

Srr,—At the request of a large number of architec- 
tural bodies in the United Kingdom, the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have appointed a 
Committee who have been giving careful consideration 
to the effects of the restriction of building by loca] 
authorities in the interests of the National Housing 
scheme. 

In the course of their enquiry the Committee have 
ascertained that certain local authorities are prohibit- 
ing the building of factories and commercial buildings 
which would provide means of employment when built. 

My Council desire to bring this fact to the notice of 


t “ Zut! c’est pas du Futurisme!” : 
Court, Hampstead Way, N.W.4. 

§“*Giagan ”’: Archie Gilchrist Paton [A.], 44 Apsley Street, Partick, 
W. Glasgow. 


Gordon H., G. Holt, 23 Meadway 
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the Minister of Health, and to urge him to circularise 
all the Local Authorities to the effect that 
should be olven to ¢ 


very careful 
the 
yuildings might be 


consideration ises where 


stoppage of factory or commercial 


a cause for increasing unemployment among work 
Joyed therein. 
| have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


[AN MacALtstrer, 


people who would otherwise be em 
Secretary. 


V stry of Health, 6 Dec. 1920 
The Seerelary R.1I.B.A 5 


Sir.-I am directed 
advert to vour letter of the 25rd ult.. 


Minister of Health to 
and to state that 
taken undet 
Act, 


h dela VY or 


by the 


the question whether action should be 
Section 5 of the Housing (Additional 
L919. to prohibit building operations whic 


Powers) 





are lke ly to delay the provision of dw lling accomnio- 
dation is one for the decision of the Local Authority. 
The Ministry have no power to Intervene except 
appeal against a Prohibition Order 


on 


I am. however. to forward for vour information a 


»)*) 


copy of General Housing Memorandum, No. which 
has been issued by the Ministry for the guidance of 
Local Authorities in considering cases under the See 
tion. and to draw vour particular attenti 
I am, Sir. Your obedient Servant, 


J. C. WriIcLey, 


lary 


mn tO para- 


vraph 8 (3). 


ecre 


Works of High Cat y’’ will include 
ne rship whi h ean 


Paragraph 8 (3). 
mainly industrial buildings in private ow 
consideration. 


not be prohibited without most serious 

These works are such as will result in increased employ 
ment. enhanced local revenue, enhanced national revenue 
(by wavy of export trade or otherwise), r some other result 


of public important e at the present tir 


War Losses: Dilapidations : Architects’ Fees. 


In October last a case came before the War ( ompen 
sation Court in which the Constitutional Club claimed 
against the Treasury for architect's fees for services in 
connection with dilapidations Th ase had been 
brought to the notice of the Institute as one that was 
likely to become a test case W ith respect to architects’ 
fees, and arrangements were therefore made for the 
Institute to be represented by counsel at the hearing. 
The Chairman of the Practice Committee, Mr. A W.S. 


Cross | F’. ], was also in attendance to give evidence, if 
No attempt, 


and 


necessary, as to the customary charges 
however, was made to treat the case as a test case 
Mr. Cross’s evidence was restricted to supporting the 
claim of the architect (Mr. Needham Wilson | A.]) for 
preparing a schedule of dilapidations and subsequently 
for supervising the work carried out under his instrue- 
tions from the Constitutional Club. In his evidence 
before the Court, Mr. Needham Wilson estimated that 
the sum of £12,000 was spent on the Club for decora- 
tions and repairs, and of this sum about £8,700 repre- 
sented expenditure in respect of 
sioned by Government occupation 

The War Compensation Court published its award 
on the 4th November and in the result allowed the 


dilapidations occa- 
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sum of £420 in respect of architect's fees, instead of 
the £565 6s. claimed. The Court also awarded a sy) 
of £200 by way of costs to include surveyor’s fees jn 
the preparation of the claim. It should be mentioned 
that the £565 6s. claimed represented 5 per cent. on 
the total sum of £11,306 4s. 6d. which was the amouut 
of the dilapidations awarded. 

Messrs. Markby, Stewart & Co., the Institute Sol 
tors, in a letter to the Institute notifying the resi 
state: ** In awarding the sum of £420 the Court has 
allowed £5 5s. per cent. on a total sum of £8,000 for 
dilapidations occasioned by Government occupatic 
thereby admitting in principle the Institute’s Seale of 
Fees. We consider this to be satisfactory from t 
Institute's point of view.” 


The Destruction of Serbian Libraries. 

The Council of the Institute, on the recommendation 
of the Literature Committee, desire to make an appeal 
to members of the Institute on behalf of Serbia, whose 
libraries during the war were systematically dispersed 
or destroyed by their late adversaries. In the work of 
reconstruction she is largely dependent on the aid of 
her Allies, and gifts of books, nore especially of ah 
educational character, will be weleomed. Those who 
are desirous of making any contributions to the libra- 
ries are invited to send as soon as possible lists of what 
they are prepared to give (books on history, belles 
leltres, poetry, travel, theology philosophy, science 
and education, etc., in any language), stating name of 
book, author and publisher, and date of publication. 
Those 
who wish to help and who cannot give books are asked 
to send donations towards expenses, and for the pro 
viding of books that may be missing from among the 
cifts. All communications should be addressed to the 
Hon. Organising Secretary for the Reconstruction of 
Serbian Libraries, The Royal Society of Literature, 
2, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 


Only books in good condition are acceptable. 


The Housing Problem: Committee of Inquiry Appointed. 
Dr. Addison has appointed a Committee to inquire 
and report as to the reasons for the present high cost of 
building working-class dwellings and to make recom 
mendations as to any practicable measures for reduc 
ingit. The Committee will be constituted as follows : 
Mr. J. Stanley Holmes, M.P. (Chairman), Sir Thos. 
Robinson, M.P., Col. J. Ward, M.P., Sir Jas. Car- 
michael, Mr. Thos. Barron, Mr. A. G. Cross, Mr. F. G. 
Gaver, Mr. Jas. Gibson | F.] (nominated by the Council 
of the R.J.B.A.), Mr. A. W. Jenkinson, Mr. W. H. 
Nicholls, Mr. E. H. Selby, Mr. J. Walker Smith, Mr. 8. 
Stranks. Mr. T. H. Sheepshanks, of the Ministry of 
Health, will act as Secretary to the Committee. 


Higher Buildings for London. 
The Times of the 24th ult. published the following 
from Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.]: 
This question illustrates in a very interesting manner the 
growth of an idea, Last January The Times, in its Estate 














THE EXAMINATIONS : 


et column, threw out the suggestion that, as the de- 
ad for accommodation in Central London exceeded the 
ply, the time was probably approaching when a modifi- 
on of the Building Act would have to, be considered, 
rmitting the construction of higher buildings. You per- 
ited me to develop this idea in a series of letters, in the 
arse of which I suggested buildings up to 200 feet in 
oht might well be permitted facing parks, open spaces, 

i the riverside, pointing out that the increased assess- 

its obtained on the higher buildings could be capitalised 
the widening of congested thoroughfares. 

lhe eritics called these 200 feet buildings * 

retting that American *‘ skyscrapers” are anything up 
to 750 feet high. 

(his correspondence was followed by my reading, before 

toval Institute of British Architects, a Paper, in which 
| dealt fully with the various aspects of the question of 
higher buildings,” and the Paper was followed by a de- 
bate in which representatives of the leading authorities 
neerned took part. Subsequently the Loyal Institute of 
British Architects appointed a special committee to con- 
sider the reform of the London Building Act, particularly 
with regard to the question of ** higher buildings.”? Imme- 
di itely thereafter, the Corporation of London referred the 
whole question to the City Lands Committee. 

{ subsequently pointed out that the end in view might 
be attained without altering the Act, because Section 47 of 
the Act of 1894 merely says that buildings should not ex- 
ceed 80 feet high, with two storeys in the roof, ** without 
the consent of the Council.” This section is therefore per- 
missive, and, provided the consent of the Council is given, 
there is, in my view, nothing in the Act to prevent buildings 
of any height being sanctioned. 

The Council has since recognised this principle by sanc- 
tioning a new building in the City, which will be 110 feet 
to the top of the main cornice, instead of 80 feet, and there- 
fore there is no reason why, in suitable situations, this per- 
missive policy should not be extended. 

In the meantime, we have a man of the authority of Sir 
Edwin Lutvens saying before the Architectural Associa- 
tion :—** With regard to the erection of higher buildings in 
London, he thought the higher they were built the better, 


skyscrapers,” 


ind there should be no restrictions on their height ”’ ; while 
lhe Times of 17th December reports a Paper read by Mr. 
T. EK. Colleutt, before the Institute of Architects, in which 


he said :—** There is no doubt that in the future, whenever 
in opportunity arises and the surroundings are suitable, we 
must build upwards. Structures of the elevation of 250 

feet, or even 300 feet, would not, in my opinion, create an 
verpowering effect.” 

Thus, in the course of less than a year, my suggestion of 
buildings 200 feet high has grown to 300 feet, and the 
London County Council has accepted the principle of per- 

iitting higher buildings under the present Act. 








THE EXAMINATIONS. 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 


Subject LV. 

(a) A Gareway Entrance Tower TO A COLLEGE, with 
porter’s lodge on one side of entrance The roof to form a 
feature in the design. 

Drawings.—}-inch plans, section and two elevations : 
} inch detail. 

(b) A Misston Cuurcnu IN TrMBER on a brick or stone 
foundation on a site 30 feet wide. Light from front (west) 
ind top, but the choir vestry under the chancel may have 
cast light. The site falls to the east about 4 feet. No en- 
trance from rear. 

Drawings. — Plans, elevations and sections to }-inch 
», and detail of front and cross section to }-inch. 


! 
‘ ( 
l 
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Subject LVI. 

(a) MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND READING Room atv A LARGE 
Pusiic Scuoot—The buildingsstandalone, onlevelground, 
the building materials to be stone, oak, and red roofing 
tiles. 

Heating to be by means of radiators, one open fireplace. 

Dimensions of internal area, 50 feet by 25 feet. 

Portion 


Drawings.—Plans and elevations to }-inch scale 


of building with entrance doorway to }-inch scale. 





Roan 


20 Fr. 

















Plan of site to #;-inch scale. 


(6) A ReItNForRCED CONCRETE DayLicut Factory. 
Total floor area, 70,000 feet super (prov ision to be made for 
future extension). 

The following accommodation to be included : 

Ground Floor.—Manager’s office. Three general offices 
(totalling 1,500 feet super). Despatch, 800 feet super 
(enabling lorries to be loaded under cover). Check oftice 
(adjoining despatch). Time hall (at employees’ entrance, 
for checking employees). Works foreman’s office. First 
aid ward (near a lift), Engine room, 300 feet super. Heat- 
ingchamber. Fuelstore. Garage (for two works cars, no 
lorry accommodation required). 

General.—Two goods lifts, each 6 feet by 5 feet. Lava- 
tories (disposed either on every floor, or every other floor ; 
total number of employees, 400 men, 200 women). Men’s 
locker rooms, women’s locker rooms, both adjoining lava- 
tories. 

Top Floor.—Canteen. 
Kitchen, wash up, with hatches to canteen. 
Kitchen staff lavatory. 


Dining room for 20 (office staff). 
Stores, etc. 


(Note—Factory outside London area.) 
Drawings.—}-inch seal plans, section and two eleva- 
tions; $-inch detail. 


Subject LVII. 

(a) A Prer PAVILION, to comprise a concert hall, 45 feet 
by 80 feet, with stage for orchestra (20 performers) and 
such as can be used for small plays. Dressing rooms fo1 
both sexes. Refreshment bar. 

Drawings.—}-inch scale: plan, section and two eleva- 
tions. 34-inch scale, detail of a bay. 

(b) Stone Ligutuovuse.—The light to be 60 feet above 
sea level, on an isolated rock close in shore. 

Drawings.—Plans and sections and elevation to }-inch 


scale. Details, where given, to be }-inch scale. 


Dates for Submission of Designs in 1921. 

Subj. LV. Subj. LVI. Subj. LVII. 
28th Feb. 30th April 30th June 
30th April 30th June dist Aug. 
31st May 30th July 30th Sept. 
3ist May 30th July 30th Sept. 
3ist Mar. 3lst May 30th July 


United Kingdom 
Johannesburg 
Melbourne 
Sydney 

Toronto 
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MINUTES. VI. 


At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1920-21, held Monday, 17th January, 1921, at 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the Chair ; 
38 Fellows (including 15 members of the Council), 44 Asso- 
ciates (including 3 members of the Council), 4 Licentiates, 
1 Hon. Associate, and numerous visitors—the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 3rd January, 1921, having been published 
in the JoURNAL were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease of 
Henry T. Hare, Past President, referred to the long and 
valuable services he had rendered the Institute, and paid 
tribute to his estimable personal qualities and to the high 
merit of his work as an architect. A similar tribute of 
respect having been paid by Mr. William A. Pite [F.] in a 
letter which the President read to the meeting, it was 

RESOLVED, That the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects desires to express its profound sorrow at the 
passing away of its Past President, Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, and that there be placed on record in the 
Minutes of the Meeting an expression of members’ 
appreciation of and gratitude for his inestimable ser- 
vices to the Institute and to the profession. Further, 
that a message expressive of members’ deepest sym- 
pathy and condolence be conveyed to his widow and 
family. 

The decease was also announced of Lieut.-Col. William 
Cooper, T.D., O.B.E., of Huddersfield, Fellow. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President :— 
Edward William Harvey Piper, Hon. Thomas 
Gordon Jackson, Matthew James Dawson, Arthur Fred 
Collins Bentley, John Standen Adkins, Archibald Frederick 
Preston, Charles William English, Thomas Arthur Darcy 
Braddell, Paul Phipps, Leonard Gray Ekins, Stephen Wil- 
kinson and Frederick Robert Hiorns, Fellows; Donald 
John Moss, Charley Frank Boniface, William James Read 
and Cyril Savage Morley, Associates. 

The President in introducing the lecturer of the evening 
recalled the initiative taken by the Institutein bringing 
about the establishment of the Faculty of Architecture at 
the British School at Rome. 

Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [A.], Rome Scholar in Archi- 
tecture, read a Paper on THE RESTORATION OF PRAENESTE, 
and illustrated it by lantern slides of his drawings and 
photographs. A discussion ensued and on the motion of 
Professor J. S. Reid, Professor of Ancient History, Cam- 
bridge, seconded by Professor Ernest Gardner, Litt.D., 
Yates Professor of Archeology, London University, a vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Bradshaw by acclamation. 

The Secretary having read the Deed of Award of Prizes 
and Studentships made by the Council under the Common 
Seal, the sealed envelopes bearing the mottoes of the suc- 
cessful competitors were opened and the names disclosed. 

The Meeting terminated at 10 p.m. 


Associate : 








The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, entertained the 
Secretary and the senior members of the Institute staff to 
dinner at the Devonshire Club, St. James’s, on Wednesday 
the 12th inst. The guests included also Mr. Maxwell Ayrton 
[F.], Mr. Simpson’s partner, and Mr. Henry W. Barrett, 
who has been with Mr. Simpson for twenty-two years as 
Secretary. 

The President took the Chair at the 38th Annual Dinner 
of the Incorporated Clerks of Works Association of Great 
Britain, held at the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on 
Saturday the 15th inst. 

The President was the principal guest at the Annual 
Dinner of the Manchester Society of Architects held at 
Manchester on Tuesday the 18th inst. 


(22 Jan. 1921 


Ministry of Health Form of Contract No. 3. 


Will any architects who have used the Form of Con- 
tract No. 3 issued by the Ministry of Health kindly 
communicate with the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. ? 


Appointments, ‘Professional Announcements, Reinstate- 
ments, &c. 
Mr. A. Archer-Betham [A.] has been appointed As- 
sistant Architect to the Government of Madras. 
Capt. R. W. A. J. Cosway [A.] having completed his 
War service on the 17th ult., has recommenced his pre- 
War practice at No. 18, The Carfax, Horsham, Sussex. 
Mr. C. F. Stevens has been reinstated a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute. 
Mr. W. A. Gagnon has been reinstated a Licentiate 
of the Royal Institute. 








NOTICES. 

The SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
of the Session 1920-21 will be held Monday, 31st January 
1921, at 8.30 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Meeting held 17th January ; 
formally to admit members attending for the first time 
since their election ; to announce the names of candidates 
nominated for election. 

To announce the Council’s Nominee for the Royal Gold 
Medal, 1921. 

The President to deliver the Annual Address to Students. 

Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.S.A. [F.], to review the 
Designs and Drawings submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships, 1921. 


Presentation of Prizes. 








BENGAL, BURMA, AND SIm~LA.—Three Assistant Architects required 
under Government. Candidates must be Associates of the Institute, age 
26-35 years. Salary varies according to age, commencing 625 rupees per 
month at the age of 26. Good qualifications necessary ; must be able to 
take independent charge. Three years’ agreement, first-class passage paid. 
Further information can be obtained from Secretary R.1.B.A. 

SHANGHAI.—Two Assistant Architects are required for the Works 
Department of the Chinese Customs Service at Shanghai. Candidates 
must be Associates of the Institute, about 28 years of age, withja good 
knowledge of reinforced concrete design and construction, and with 
some responsible work to their credit; they should be unmarried. 
Salary Haikwan Taels 350 a month, increasing by Haikwan Taels 53 a 
month for every two years’ service in China, to a maximum of Haikwan 
Taels 560; and allowances. (The Haikwan Tael may be considered to 
be worth normally 3s., but its present value is about 6s.) First-class 
passage paid and £50 travelling expenses. Applicants should address 
themselves to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 

ARCHITECT, age 25 to 30 years (unmarried), required for Baghdad. 
Salary 800 to 1,000 rupees per month. Passage paid, free quarters and 
medical attendance. Must be expert designer, good at details ; materials 
chiefly brick and concrete. Exceptional opportunity for advancement 
for a pushing, capable man. Three years’ agreement with usual notice 
clauses. Write (not call) for appointment to Messrs. Metcalf and Greig, 
Architects, Imperial Buildings, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

WANTED.—Office or share of office in West Central district, near Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. ‘Telephone essential. Address Box 1311, Secretary 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 

FoR SALE AT ONCE.—Old-established Architect’s and Surveyor’s prac- 
tice. Tenancy of office in Winchester transferable to a purchaser approved 
by the land'ord. Books available for inspection. There is an insurance 
agency producing over £40 per annum. Advertiser (A.R.1.B.A4.) has a so 
small new up-to-date cottage for sale ; possession April. App y Box 1711 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.1. 

Mr. CECIL MASEY, Licentiate, of Grecian Chambers, Devereux Court, 
Strand, W.C.2 [Telephone : Central 2166], is anxious to obtain a copy of 
the British Architect of 8th November 1889, containing an article and 
sketches by his father, and would be glad to hear from anyone having a 
copy to spare. 





